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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


WE speak elsewhere of the significance of Mr. Blaine’s letter 

of withdrawal. Its effect upon the Democratic party is 
hardly second to that upon the Republicans. So long as they be- 
lieved that Mr. Blaine was to be the Republican candidate, (which 
was the common belief among them, as they could not know the 
inner feeling of the Republicans), Mr. Cleveland’s renomination 
was almost a thing of course. The man who had beaten Mr. 
Blaine once could do it again, it was thought; and it was espe- 
cially important to select the Democratic candidate with reference 
to his power to detach voters from the Republican party. But 
now it is felt that the situation has become much more compli- 
cated. The chances are that the Republicans will nominate a man 
who will be acceptable to all of their own men but the determ- 
ined Free Traders, and this makes it less likely that the great bolt 
of 1884 can be relied upon in 1888. Of course Mr. Godkin and 
Mr. Curtis will stand by Mr. Cleveland to the end. But those of 
the pattern of these editors form a minority of the faction, al- 
though the most vociferous element. With Mr. Blaine out of the 
way and with Mr. Sherman, or Mr. Harrison, or Mr. Hawley, as 
the Republican candidate, there will be a return of the genuine 
Republican element to its right place. So in that light Mr. Cleve- 
land is less of an attraction to the Democratic show than he was 
four years ago. 

In another quarter he is distinctly a weakness to the Democ- 
racy. He never had any sympathy with the labor element, and 
his Free Trade message has alienated many voters among the 
wage earners, who have no sympathy with doctrines whose reduc- 
tion to practice might take the the bread out of their mouths, and 
would be sure to reduce their wages. For this reason his renomi- 
nation would be as distinct a godsend to the Republicans, as that 
of Mr. Blaine would have been to the Democrats. What is wanted 
is a man who can blow hot and cold, and face to all points of the 
compass on the Tariff question. Mr. Cleveland satisfied these 
conditions in 1884, but will find greater difficulty in doing it in 
1888 with the declarations of his message coming up against him. 

A third reason for the selection of a different candidate is that 
the Democratic party wants a man of even more pronounced par- 
tisanship than, as they consider, the President has so far been. 
A morethorough partisan they hardly could find ; but in some quar- 
ters his sense of what is politic outruns his readiness to oblige his 
Democratic friends. While in Massachusetts he has been a terri- 
ble disappointment to the Democracy, even in New York he has 
given no satisfaction in the matter of the head of the city post- 
office, and of course his subordinates also. To please Mr. Curtis 
and his friends he “‘ made an exception” in favor of the mild Re- 
publican, Mr. Pearson. What the Democrats want is a President 
who makes no exceptions, who “ pools his issues” with the work- 
ers everywhere, and treats Massachusetts as he treats Indiana, 
and New York as he treats Philadelphia. To the average Demo- 
cratic mind, the offices are the objective point in politics. Why 
then should the President be so selfish as to keep hundreds of 
Democratic workers out in Massachusetts, in order toinsure his 
own seat in the White House? 





In these circumstances it is not surprising that Mr. Cleve- 
land’s especial friends are growing anxious, and that the Evening 
Post suggests the repeal of the rule which requires a two-thirds 
vote in the Democratic Convention. But if not the President, 
then who is to be the Democratic candidate? Governor Hill of 
New York has been the most talked of, but probably with little 
reason, except that he is near to our chief centre of talk. Cer- 





tainly his nomination would be a very objectionable one. He is 
a man of a lower strain than Mr. Cleveland, and never has risen 
above the level of the ordiaary political wire-puller in his public 
career. He has, however, several of the qualities of the ideal 
Democratic president. He has no principle as regards the Tariff 
or anything else—except perhaps the liquor trade—that need 
stand in his way. He is not likely to hurt his friends by refusing 
them the offices in Massachusetts or anywhere else. He will 
make no “exceptions” to please Mr. Curtis. And as governor of 
the State whose vote most concerns the Democracy, he stands a 
good chance of not being forgotten in the confusion which would 
follow Mr. Cleveland’s failure to obtain a two-thirds majority. 

But Mr. Hill has hurt his own candidacy very much by his 
conduct during the recess of the legislature. He was voted a very 
handsome sum to furnish the new executive mansion in Albany. 
He exceeded the appropriation by no less than $17,000, but he at 
once made up the deficit out of the appropriation for incidental 
expenses. As a costly piano, a billiard table, and similar fur- 
niture were among the articles he laid in for his own comfort and 
that of his successors in office, there is a very general feeling that 
he might have kept his outlay within the appropriation without 
much suffering on his part. And it is now felt that Gov. Hill is 
not the model of Jeffersonian Simplicity, in contrast with Mr. 
Cleveland’s lavish expenditures on White House dinners, that his 
friends wished the rural Democrats to believe him. 





VERY naturally, the discussion of possible Republican candi- 
dates has been enormously developed and stimulated by the with- 
drawal of Mr. Blaine. New names are presented—among them 
that of Governor Alger, of Michigan. General Sheridan is much 
talked of in many quarters. Senator Hiscock is suggested as a 
man who could carry New York, and so, likewise, ex-Congress- 
man Levi P. Morton. 

There are certain conditions of the problem that are absolute, 
and it is impossible to presume that any one with reasonable in- 
telligence and a fair amount of knowledge would go far astray in 
deciding what these are. Let us suggest them, in part at least. 
The candidate must be: 

1. A consistent, positive Republican, fully in accord with the 
party’s principles and policy, especially that in reference to Pro- 
tection. 

2. One who will not repel any important element, (unless it 
be Free Traders), that supported Mr. Garfield in 1880. 

3. One who, while thus satisfactory to the Republican party 
itself, has special strength in New York, Connecticut, or Indiana, 
or in all of those States. 

It may be taken for granted, we think, that the candidate 
must answer these requirements. The probability of his election 
depends upon his doing so. Yet there are plenty of men named, 
and others likely to be, who fail in one or more. We suggest to 
every one interested in the matter to apply to the candidate whom 
he may prefer the simple question whether he is a sound and able 
Republican, solid with his party in the sure States, and stronger 
than it in the disputed ones. 





THE representatives of the tobacco interest are using their in- 
fluence, it is said, to have Mr. J. R. Dodge, the statistician of the 
Agricultural Bureau, removed from office because he some time 
ago made a report which they rejected as adverse to their inter- 
ests. They are like King Ahab, who did not wish to consult the 
prophet Micaiah, “for he never prophesieth good unto me, but 
alwaysevil.” Itis not Mr. Dodge’s business to manipulate figures 
in the interest of the tobacco growers. He is not to blame be- 
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cause the figures do not suit them. And it would be far better to 
abolish the office he holds, than to remove him and put another 
man in his place. The value of the work any man will do in such 
an office depends entirely on his independence as a scientific stat- 
ist. If he is notified at the outset that his bread and butter de- 
pend on his reports suiting this interest or that, he and his reports 
are without value, because nobody can have any confidence in 
either him or them. Mr. Dodge is an able man, whose work has 
stood the test of much adverse criticism. His removal under the 
circumstances would be a double calamity. It would deprive the 
public of an excellent servant; and it would throw doubt upon 
the trustworthiness of our agricultural statistics. 





At the writing of this paragraph it isannounced that the Fish- 
ery negotiators have come toan agreement, and that this is satis- 
factory to the United States. The terms of it are not yet made 
public, though they probably will be, without much delay, but it 
is intimated that the agreement relates simply to the rights ‘of 
American fishermen in Canadian waters, and that we have been 
conceded what we claimed,—all the privileges for our fishing ves- 
sels, in Canadian ports, that are enjoyed by other vessels of the 
United States, except those of catching and curing fish. 

Of course, if the negotiators have done as is here outlined, it 
is a concession from the Canadians to the necessities of the situa- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain no doubt begged Sir Charles Tupper to let 
him not have the chagrin of returning to England as a failure in 
diplomacy, and Mr. Bayard and Mr. West doubtless urged upon 
Sir Charles that the adjournment of the negotiation without result 
would bring a tremendous pressure upon Mr. Cleveland for the 
protection of the American fishermen by the means already fur- 
nished him by Congress, and that, really, another season of such 
gross breaches of fair play as those of 1886 would not be tolerated 
by Americans. Under the circumstances, therefore, something 
was agreed on because not to get anything out of the effort would 
have been extremely mortifying and disappointing to Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Bayard, and Mr. West. 

There have been, within a month, several indications that the 
Canadian authorities were abandoning their policy of endeavoring 
to force us to concede free entry of fish. ‘They were doubtless ad- 
vised that this could not be got at Washington, and as a conse- 
quence our fishing vessels in the Provincial ports have in some con- 
spicuous instances been allowed the privileges which we have been 
claiming. Some have been allowed to refit after a storm, one has 
been even permitted to sell its cargo, which otherwise would have 
spoiled, ( the vessel being shattered by a storm and unable to 
make an American port ), and the collector at Halifax, itis an- 
nounced, has received instructions from Ottawa to allow all 
American fishing vessels putting into that port for repairs, to pur- 
chase supplies sufficient for them to complete their voyage. 





WE think the Senate made a very grave mistake in postponing 
the Extradition Treaty with the Queen’s government until Decem- 
ber next,—a blunder which it is not yet too late to correct. Before 
next December we may have very grave reason to regret that we 
have not put it into the power of Canada to send back dynamiters 
who have escaped from the United States. 

It is said that the postponement was due to the fear that the 
ratification of the treaty would have had a bad effect upon the 
next Presidential election, in alienating the Irish vote from the 
party most responsible for it. No doubt the Senators have been 
told this by the over-zealous Irishmen who have been lobbying 
against the Treaty. But there is really very little ground for such 
an assertion. The best sort of Irish-Americans, the class to whom 
especially the Republican party must look for accessions, have no 
sympathy withdynamiters. And they do know that the cause of Ire- 
land has been injured with the English people by the postponement 
of the Treaty, and by the belief that the Irish-American voter was 
the cause of its postponement. In the first place it lowers the pub- 
lic men of America in the eyes of the English, and thus discounts 





heavily the expressions of their sympathy with the Home Rule 
cause. And it also gives an appearance of truth to the false charge 
that the Irish-Americans as a body are in sympathy with the dyna- 
mite party, and control Mr. Parnell and his associates in that in- 
terest. Of all the London correspondents of our American news- 
papers, there is not one who has been more heartily friendly to 
Ireland than Mr. Harold Frederic, of the New York Times. But 
he writes that this postponement is “ one of the worst things that 
has been done for Ireland in a long time—I am tempted almost to 
say since the Phoenix Park murders. To nobody is this 
action more humiliating than to intelligent Irish members, who 
have been quoting the undoubted American sympathy with Home 
Rule as an argument to convince their English and Scotch associ- 
ates; and now they are unable to face the implication that it is 
also in sympathy with dynamite. It would be strange indeed if 
patriotic Irishmen in America do not see that the politicians in 
Washington, who put them and Americans generally in that atti- 
tude, are the most dangerous enemies the cause of Home Rule 
could have.” In a word Ireland has been wounded in the house 
of her friends, who forget that the road to the parliamentary in- 
dependence of their country is through the conversion of English 
constituencies to the acceptance of Home Rule. 





THE Blair bill passed the Senate, for the third time, on 
Wednesday. The vote in the affirmative, 39, is the largest it has 
ever received, the two previous being respectively 36 and 33. At 
the same time the opposition vote is also decidedly increased, 
there being this time 29 senators in the negative, against only 11, 
the last time it passed. 

Examining the vote now, it seems that there are 23 Republi- 
cans and 16 Democrats for the bill, and 17 Democrats and 12 Re- 
publicans against it. The Democrats in the affirmative are all 
from the South except Hearst, of California, and Payne, of Ohio, 
and they represent the live and aggressive element of their party 
in that section—Berry and Jones, (Ark.); Brown and Colquitt, 
(Georgia) ; Call and Pasco, (Florida); Daniel, (Virginia) ; Eustis, 
(Louisiana) ; George and Walthall, (Miss.); Hampton, (S. C.) ; 
Pugh, (Alabama); Ransom and Vance, (North Carolina). Both 
the Senators from Delaware, from Kentucky, from West Vir- 
ginia, from Tennessee, from Indiana, and from Texas voted No, 
making 12 of the 17; the others were Blodgett, (N. J.) ; Butler, 


-(S. C.); Morgan, (Ala.); Vest, (Mo.); and Wilson, (Md..) 


Turning to the Republicans, the opponents of the measure are 
the two Senators from Maine, the two from Kansas, and the two 
from Minnesota, with Aldrich, (R. I.); Hawley, (Conn.) ; Hiscock, 
(N. Y.); Farwell, (Ill.); Jones, (Nevada); and Spooner, (Wis.)— 
not an extremely strong array of names, certainly, though a 
longer list, we regret to say, than heretofore. These gentlemen 
all deserve the gold medal of the New York Evening Post, and will 
not, we are sure, fail to receive it promptly. They take the edge 
off the claim that the Republican party is the friend of education 
and the foe of illiteracy, in the South, and they antagonize all the 
elements of energy, liberality, and progress in that section. We 
do not expect constitutional sticklers, or secret enemies of public 
education, to support a measure extending national aid to educa- 
tion, but there ought to be none of either class in the Republican 
ranks, 





As to the fate of the bill in the House, it is generally under- 
stood that the Education Committee there has been packed care- 
fully, as it was two years ago, by Mr. Carlisle, to prevent a 
favorable report, or indeed any report. Ifthe House should get a 
chance to vote it would pass the measure, and by a large majority ; 
but it is not to have the chance. To throttle the bill in the com- 
mittee is the only resource, and that will be employed. It is one 
of the blessings the South gets at the hands of its Free Trade 
leaders of the Carlisle type. . 

That the question will be quieted we do not believe. The 
evidences that the Southern people are becoming more and more 
aroused upon it abound. If this were not the case, we should see 
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a different course taken by the Senators from North Carolina, 
Florida, and Georgia. It may be safe enough for the Delaware 
Senators,—representing a fraudulent constituency,—and for those 
from Texas, and (perhaps) Kentucky, to stand upon the ancient 
and hide-bound Bourbon platform, but men from the disputed 
States, and men who appreciate the movements of enlightenment 
in the South do not now array themselves either as partisans of 
Free Trade or as the accomplices of Illiteracy. 





THE House, besides resolving to investigate the whole subject 
of trusts, “‘ pools,’ and other arrangements to prevent home com- 
petition, has also voted a special committee to investigate the 
Reading strike. What good is tocome of this, we do not see, 
unless it be that daylight will be let in upon the doings of both 
sides. Thus far the evidence taken is on the side of the strikers 
and Mr. Lee, their manager, brings some novel charges against the 
managers of the road, which we expect to see contradicted. He 
declares that as regards the coal miners’ strike, it is more of a lock- 
out than anything else, and that telegrams ordering some of the 
men to return to work were intercepted and suppressed. These are 
very grave charges, and the public will require much stronger proof 
than Mr. Lee’s asseveration before it believes them. As the tam- 
pering with telegrams is a criminal offense, under the law of the 
State, why has not the offender been prosecuted ? 





THE House has the usual Committee on Pensions, and it is sit- 
ting as usual, but with the understanding—it is said—that no Pen- 
sion bill, either general or personal, shall be reported. Mr. Cleve- 
land earned so much odium by his treatment of such bills, last 
year, that it is thought best not to weight him as a candidate with 
any more veto messages of that kind. Another committee, con- 
structed not to repeat, is that on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 
The Prohibitionists have been pressing a measure to suppress the 
liquor traffic in the District of Columbia, where the national gov- 
ernment has both the power and the responsibility to determine the 
question. But their measure has been buried in Committee, and 
will not be heard from. It certainly would bea good thing for the 
District and for the nation to enact some of the vigorous regulative 
laws which have been attempted in other parts of the country, or 
to give the people of the District local option in the matter. But 
neither will be done. Theclose relations of the Northern Democ- 
racy with the liquor interest, based on the Democratic principle of 
minimizing government, is inthe way. In this respect the North- 
ern Democrats now are truer to the fundamental idea of their par- 
ty than are those of the South. 





AT Boston, on the evening of the 9th instant, before the newand 
important “‘ Home Market Club”; at Providence, on the following 
evening, and at Columbus, O., on the evening of the 13th, 
at the celebration of Lincoln’s birthday by a Club named in his 
honor, Mr. Sherman delivered a series of strong addresses. That 
at Boston was perhaps the most important, and in it he embraced 
the opportunity of referring to Mr. Lowell’s extraordinary esti- 
mate of Mr. Cleveland, with some comments on the facts of the 
case that left the estimate in a sadly shattered condition. 

In concluding his remarks at Columbus, Mr. Sherman said: 

“T visited Boston and Providence and New York, and everywhere find 
ths same hearty and generous enthusiasm, the same vigorous organization, 
the same hopeful spirit. As a veteran in this great army, I ask you to take 
the lead. I give you the sword, the shield, and the banner carried in the 
days of Lincoln and Grant, and bid you good speed. ” 





THE Republicans came very near to losing in the special elec- 
tion in the northern district of Michigan, thanks to a variety of 
untoward circumstances, and the new Postmaster-General, desirous 
as he was of exhibiting to the Administration and the country his 
fine powers as a politician, professes himself delighted. 

The difficulties of the Republicans included in the first place, 
Jay Hubbell. Curious as it may appear, Mr. Jay Hubbell was 


still alive, in the distant and solitary retreat afforded by the nooks 
and corners of the Michigan peninsula, and he conceived that 








this was his opportunity to return once more to the Halls of Con- 


gress. He may not have had the fell design of making an assess- 
ment on the present national office-holders, but perhaps he wished 
to enjoy the spectacle at close quarters of seeing how Mr. Dickin- 
son would work it. In addition to this element of weakness, the 
labor vote was given to mostly the Democratic candidate, Breen, 
who with extraordinary facility, presented himself to all classes as 
their ideal candidate,—to the copper miners as a Proitectionist, 
and to the Free Traders as a profound admirer of Mr. Cleveland’s 
message. With a light vote, very cold weather, (much enhanced 
by the frigidity of Mr. Jay Hubbell, when he failed of the nom- 
ination), the facility of the Democratic candidate, the activity 
of the Knights of Labor, and the influence of money, which it is 
said was freely used, the Republicans saved themselves with but 
about 500 majority in a district which in 1884 gave them about 
7,000. However, though this is not so deep as a well, nor so wide 
as a barn-door, it will serve. Had the Democrats won, it would 
have given Michigan a majority of Democratic members in her 
Congressional delegation, and wiped out the Republican majority 
of States in the House. 





Dr. McGLyYNN and Mr. Henry George have parted company. 
The former remains in possession of the Anti-Poverty Society ; 
the latter of The Standard. Which is the more valuable property 
remains to be seen. Dr. McGlynn resents Mr. George’s desertion 
of the new party to become a supporter of Mr. Cleveland. He 
has no intention of subordinating Land Nationalization to Free 
Trade, or of rending the new party asunder on the Tariff ques- 
tion. He and his friends will keep the Land Reform flag flying, 
and will go into the national election on that issue. But as the 
reverend doctor continues to mix up his Anti-Poverty crusade 
with his antagonism to Archbishop Corrigan and the Propaganda, 
his party is likely to go to pieces on that issue as effectively as on 
the other, and his own following to become a very limited and se- 
lect body. 

As for any hope of reconciliation with the authorities of the 
Church, Dr. McGlynn has abandoned that finally. He urges his 
former parishioners, who left St. Stephen’s when he ceased to be 
its priest, that they should return at once. It is idle for them to 
wait for his reconciliation, and as they are still Roman Catholics, 
and have no personal grounds for leaving that Church, he thinks 
they ought to go back to their old parish. This shows a good 
deal of magnanimity. 





PRINCETON UNIVERSITY has made a selection of a President, 
which will not cause its rivals much grief, if Dr. Patton should ac- 
cept the office tendered him. In passing by Prof. Sloane and 
choosing Prof. Patton the trustees were governed partly by respect 
for tradition, and partly by the desire to secure a president whose 
reputation would serve as an advertisement. All the considera- 
tions which relate to the proper work of the presidency pointed to 
Prof. Sloane as the man for the place. But the old requirement 
that the President shall be a clergyman and competent to teach 
mental and moral philosophy, although abandoned by nearly all 
the larger colleges, still is influential in Princeton. And as Prof. 
Sloane is only the son of a clergyman and not one himself, and as 
he used to teach Latin and now teaches History, but never taught 
Philosophy, he is passed over. Again it is the old mistake to se- 
lect a President with reference to a reputation already achieved, 
rather than to take the man who has it in him to achieve a reputa- 
tion. Such selections as Presidents Eliot and White and Adams 
belong to the new era, and they have justified the new rule. But 
Princeton takes the man already better known, although for abil- 
ities which concern no duty of the President except the Baccalaur- 
eate Sermon. 

We believe that Princeton has made a mistake in this selec- 
tion because Prof. Patton’s national reputation takes color from a 
prosécution for heresy, which has left a bad taste in the mouths of 
many people even of his own denomination. We do not admire 
Prof. Swing particularly, nor do we see how he could have main- 
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tained his place permanently in the Presbyterian church. But the 
basis of the prosecution was so slight, and the case was pressed 
with so much more zeal than charity, that we can understand why 
the Liberal members of the Presbyterian church, especially in the 
West, resent the whole transaction to this day. It is true that 
Prof. Patton has broadened somewhat since then: but he never 
has been thoroughly acclimatized as an American theologian, any 
more than he has been naturalized as an American citizen. He 
still is a British subject, having been born in the Bermudas. 





THE long struggle to secure to women equal rights with men 
in our city colleges has come nearer to success in Coiumbia Col- 
lege than anywhere else. The College in 1884 agreed to prescribe 
a course of study for women on the completion of which it would 
examine them for the degree of B. A., leaving the friends of co- 
education to establish the teaching facilities which would enable 
the young women to prepare for the examinations. This has led 
to the establishment of a Columbia Annex which differs from that 
of Harvard both for the better and the worse. It is better in that 
it is actually recognized by the College in the grant of a degree to 
its students. Itis worse in that the teaching is not, or not to the 
same degree, in the hands of the members of the faculty, and espe- 
cially in that the examinations are conducted by gentlemen who 
have not done the teaching. This is the essential vice of the Eng- 
lish educational system, and has been fruitful of cram and related 
abuses. Thus far American colleges have avoided this abuse, except 
in the examinations for admissions which many of them are trying 
to abolish, and the Harvard Examinations for Women. It seems 
that these last still exist in New York. We had supposed that 
they had been given up with the establishment of the Annex. 
But we are glad to see that very few school girls put in an appear- 
ance at them, and the committee of ladies have to appeal for a 
fund to enable them to offer an inducement in the shape of schol- 
arships. We hope these ladies are not responsible for the pub- 
lished statement in the New York newspapers, in which low 
motives are ascribed to the school teachers, who refuse to send 
their girls to these mischievous cram-competitions. 





THE State of Illinois, in its zeal for the establishment of in- 
dustrial schools, offered State aid to schools of this sort when es- 
tablished by private persons. The Roman Catholics of one local- 
ity have availed themselves of the offer by organizing an indus- 
trial school, whose directors are all of that faith. And the courts 
of that State have decided that this is not necessarily a sectarian 
school, and cannot be excluded from the benefits of the State law. 
As schools controlled exclusively by Protestants were not held to 
be sectarian, the principle’of the decision seems sound. It will be 
for the State authorities to ascertain from the actual administra- 
tion of the school whether it is sectarian in its exclusion of Prot- 
estants or in the character of its religious teaching. 





THE Queen’s speech of this year was mainly a declaration on 
the part of the Tory government that it was a highly useful and 
meritorious administration, even in the matter of coercing Ire- 
land, and that it meant to go on as it had begun. And it has 
shown this in its acts no less than its words. One merit it cannot 
be declared to possess, viz.: entire consistency. Mr. Balfour drew 
back from the challenge offered by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and did 
not proclaim the meeting on Lord Clanricarde’s estate, which 
that ex-minister announced and addressed. It would have been 
a bold move to send to an Irish jail a man who had sat in an Eng- 
lish cabinet, and helped Mr. Gladstone to_draft’the first Irish land 
act. And perhaps even “ the brave Mr. Balfour,” as Mr. Goschen 
calls him without any ironical intent, has decided to ‘ be not too 
bold.” Lately, he has been showing his boldness by arresting 
Irish members at the very door of the House of Commons, and 
sending them over to Ireland to be tried and imprisoned for at- 
tending forbidden meetings. How little such punishment affects 
public opinion on either side of the Channel may be inferred from 





the enthusiastic reception extended in England to Mr. T. D. Sulli- 
van, the wealthy Irishman and ex-Mayor of Dublin, who has just 
served out his term in Tullamore. 





In Parliament the counsels of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell 
to give the Tories rope enough seem to prevail thus far. The 
tone of the speeches, and notably that of Mr. Gladstone, has been 
moderate and pacific. Enough is said to make the Tories commit 
themselves thoroughly to the atrocities they have perpetrated, and 
there the matter is allowed to rest. The Home Rulers think they 
have reason to believe that the Unionist coalition is honeycombed 
with dissensions on English questions and that when it goes to 
pieces, England will join Scotland and Wales in supporting Ire- 
land’s demand for Home Rule. So the government is to have no 
excuse for not taking up English questions. 

On one point Mr. Gladstone gives great offense. He will per- 
sist in speaking of the Irish nation. He is not one of those wise 
statesmen, who think a fact can be got rid of by ignoring it. He 
sees that the Irish people have lost none of the essential charac- 
teristics of a nation through the Union. They still are ‘a people 
with the will to be one body politic, in distinction from all others.” 
And this God-given ‘‘ will to be one” of itself invests them with 
all these rights of autonomy, which inhere in nationality. With 
Scotland and Wales it is different. 





LoRD SALISBURY has spoken on the European situation, and 
while his speech is pacific in the main, like Prince Bismarck’s, it 
has not the Chancellor’s significant silence as to the Balkan penin- 
sula, On the contrary, all the world is notified that England has 
interests in that quarter, and a traditional policy, and has not the 
slightest intention of abandoning either. This means that Austria 
will have English support in keeping Russia out of Bulgaria, even 
to the point of fighting if that be found necessary. And in that 
policy all England will be united, as it was not in support of Bea- 
consfield’s championship of the unspeakable Turk. So effectually 
has Russia managed to put herself in the wrong by trying to 
dragoon Bulgaria. 

That Bulgaria is what Russia aims at is shown by the an- 
nouncement that the Czar’s government means to address a note 
on the subject to the great powers. Of them all only France will 
support the Russian policy, and she passively only. 








MR. BLAINE’S WITHDRAWAL. 


. is hardly necessary to say how favorably we regard, or how 

highly we esteem the letter which Mr. Blaine has addressed to 
the Republican party from Florence. So long ago as July of last 
year, we pointed out the strong reasons which existed for the 
making of such an announcement. They were, simply, that the 
Presidential contest of 1888 was one of supreme importance; that 
Mr. Blaine could not be unanimously acceptable to his party ; and 
that, in view of the unsuccessful efforts which had already been 
made to elect him, he owed it to the cause which he had at heart 
not to burden it further with his personal fortunes. These consid- 
erations remain, and Mr. Blaine has duly weighed and respected 
them. Reasons of a purely private and personal nature may have 
helped to give them force. 

Of course we regard the letter as meaning precisely what it 
seems to mean. Not only do we not choose to impute to Mr. 
Blaine so unworthy a procedure as the preparation of a dishon- 
est letter, but it must be noticed that the language in which he 
expresses himself is of the most conclusive nature. If he had 
cast about for a form of expression which would leave no ground 
upon which to presume a mental reservation, he could not have 
selected one which would more completely serve his purpose. He 
says, tersely and distinctly: ‘“‘My name will not be presented to 
the National Convention.” That is final. It forbids any one who 
does not wish to insult him from attempting to present his name, 
and it debars any friend of his from giving to such a presentation, 
if made, anything but a contemptuous and indignant rebuke. 
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Under no supposable circumstances could it now be possible for 
his name honorably to be presented; if presented, it could not 
be welcomed ; and if approved by a majority,—an impossible pre- 
sumption,—it would not have even a pretense of popular strength. 

We wish to emphasize our congratulation that the letter has 
been written and sent. It is right. It is just. It is honorable. 
Mr. Blaine deals fairly by himself and by his party. He does not 
ask of it further devotion to his personal fortunes. He has the 
sense to see and the manliness to acknowledge that his promotion 
is not the object of its existence. This is a degree of intelligence 
and of self-renunciation reasonable in the abstract, but rare in the 
history of men. Where public men are surrounded by enthusias- 
tic and devoted followers, who urge them forward toward the 
mark of a high and worthy ambition, it is not easy for them to 
pause and calmly consider whether the effort is likely to succeed. 
Mr. Blaine has a great number of devoted friends, he has in large 
degree that influence over masses of people which distinguished 
the Whig chief of 1844, and if he were unable to resist the infec- 
tion of their enthusiasm it would be cause for regret, but not for 
surprise. That he has resisted it, and that he has done for his 
party, under these difficult circumstances, what he would have 
seen to be advisable had he been simply a private and undistin- 
guished citizen, is a fact worthy of great praise. 

The letter points out the hopeful situation of national politics. 
This is well coupled with the declaration of withdrawal. It 
serves to mitigate the disappointment of those who had looked 
forward to Mr. Blaine’s renomination, and who had,—very 
wrongly, as we think, but no doubt sincerely,—believed him to be 
the strongest available candidate. If there were the opportunity 
in this article to discuss all the data which this portion of the 
letter presents, we should point out some of the reasons why Mr. 
Blaine’s view may be too favorable, and where it is needful for the 
party to recognize the existence of difficulties which he has not 
mentioned ; but it is obvious that he could not in such a communi- 
cation venture to suggest any shadow of doubt of his party’s 
success, without giving substantial comfort to his political oppo- 
nents. What he has said is substantially and broadly true, and it 
will serve, beyond a doubt, to support the courage of those Repub- 
licans who have felt more the inspiration of his personal leader- 
ship than the importance of accomplishing the public results to 
which their party organization is devoted. 

We do not regard the situation as essentially altered by this 
letter ; but it is enormously simplified and improved. The duty 
of the party was plain before Mr. Blaine wrote,—to choose a new, 
strong, and fit candidate. But the difficulties in the way of this 
were serious. It was not fully certain that the party’s steadiness 
of mind and persistency of purpose would be enough to carry it 
through. There is now no difficulty. Mr. Blaine has made the 
way easy. We join in expressing to him the thanks of the Repub- 
lican party. 








THE REACH OF THE TARIFF. 


4 ire are few analogies more misleading than those which 

American Free Traders are fond of drawing between the 
English situation in 1846, when the Corn Laws were abolished, and 
the American situation to-day. In that case the victory of Free 
Trade was won in a country whose working people were still ex- 
cluded from the suffrage. It was won over a single industry, agri- 
culture, whose mismanagement in the ruin of the small farm sys- 
tem had rendered it incapable of supplying the country with food. 
And it was won in a country whose people never had made a trial 
of Free Trade, and who were deluded by predictions of its general 
adoption throughout the world. All these conditions were the re- 
verse of those that now exist in America. With us the laborer 
possesses in the ballot the means to defend the interests of labor 
against the competition of underpaid workmen and plethoric capi- 
talin Europe. We have made repeated experiments of what Free 
Trade can do for us, and hard facts have driven us away from it. 





We have no delusions as to our reduction of the Tariff working a 
great industrial revolution for our benefit in other countries. We 
know from the past that the chief industrial revolution would be 
wrought at home, and for England’s benefit, not ours. 

But especially the situation in America differs from that of 
England in 1846, because the whole complex fabric of our indus- 
trial interests is bound up with the Tariff. Thisis a point in which 
the Free Traders are very anxious to obscure the real siiuation of 
affairs. They urge that “ only twenty-four per cent. of the Amer- 
ican people are engaged in manufactures, and that the laborers on 
the protected industries are something between two and three mil- 
lions only. Are this minority and its interests to control the policy 
of the whole country?” But the truth is that there is not a man 
in the United States who is earning his living by any kind of in- 
dustry, manual or mental, that is not interested directly or indi- 
rectly in the maintenance of the Tariff policy. In this nation of 
busy workers, we have very few of the idle class who live off the 
interest or the rents which represent the accumulations of past 
generations. It is these few alone who might have a pocket-inter- 
est in Free Trade, and even they should have a patriotic interest 
in the maintenance of the policy out of which the prosperity of 
their country has grown. All the rest of the American people are 
producers of some sort, and therefore are interested not only in the 
price of what they have to buy, but also in the price of what they 
have to sell. Protection creates for them the home-market, in 
which the relation of these two prices is the most favorable that 
is possible. Wereit not for theintervention of money, which hides 
the real nature of the transaction by which a man barters his pro- 
duct for that which meets his personal wants, everyone would see 
at once that the exchange will always be effected more beneficially 
when it is made with his neighbors than with persons in a foreign 
country. 

In the case of the farmers this fact is especially deserving of 
emphasis, and the Tribune of New York has done good service by 
collecting from all parts of the country expressions of opinion on 
the Tariff, and presenting the results in a shape which shows how 
wide-awake American farmers generally are to their real interest 
in this matter. The Protective policy was the creation of the 
American farmer. Its foundations were laid when the farming 
population formed five-sixths of the population. Every later 
tariff for protection has been passed by the votes of the repre- 
sentatives of rural constituencies, and with the full approval of 
those constituencies. The farmers still are strong enough to over- 
throw the Tariff whenever they are satisfied that that is their best 
policy. When they think they can enrich themselves by driving 
much of the capital and labor that is now employed in manufac- 
tures into agriculture, and by converting their customers into their 
competitors, it is quite within their power todo so. When they 
think they make their exchanges of food and raw material 
more favorably with European producers, to whose workshops 
both food and raw material must be carried, than with the pro- 
ducers at their own doors, by all means let them try the experi- 
ment. If they think the higher price they have to pay for labor, 
—in spite of Mr. Cleveland’s assurances that only labor in the 
protected industries is affected by the Tariff,—overbalances the 
gain in better prices for their product, then let them try the gain 
of cheaper labor and cheaper products at once. In any case they 
will find that they are relinquishing the substance to grasp at the 
shadow, and that the old saying : “ Far fetched and dear bought,” 
is quite as true as any other of the saws they like to quote. 

The Tribune’s commission to report on the answers received 
from grangers and farmers has issued an address in which the 
generally favorable character of the responses is shown, and the 
reasons for these exhibited with ability. It should be given as 
wide a circulation as the Mongredien pamphlet, or any of the new 
issues of the Cobden Club, which it asks money to print and dis- 
tribute in America during the coming campaign. 
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* DOCTOR AND PATIENT.”! 


| hie! physicians in either hemisphere can bring to the discussion 

of modern problems offered by nervous disease the results of 
so wide an experience and the impressions of a mind of so fine an 
edge as does the author of this wise little book. It is pleasant to 
see how a famous specialist like Dr. Mitchell can set forth his views 
and draw his instances from a great practice, in a spirit so free 
from dogmatic assertion, and in so lucid, accurate, and kindly a 
way that he appeals to every class of readers. In these days a 
really good doctor can afford to be very candid, and frankly con- 
fess that his chief function is to be watchful, to find out where the 
mischief begins, and then try to understand and assist nature’s 
own operations. “It appears to me,’ writes Dr. Mitchell, “ from a 
large mental survey of the gains of my profession, that the Eng- 
lish have, above all other races, contributed the most towards en- 
forcing the fact that on the whole dietetics—what a man shall eat 
and drink, and also how he shall live as to rest, exercise, and 
work—are more valuable than drugs.” And he cites names from 
every generation of medical men to prove that those who operated 
most wisely and beneficially upon their patients abstained from the 
harsh methods of purging and blood-letting in vogue, and showed 
themselves in advance of their age by “ looking beyond medicine ” 
and finding a clue to disease in the daily habits of their patients. 
It speaks well for the intellectual ascendency of the physician 
when he can say to his patient, ‘“‘ Leave everything to nature,” and 
yet continue to draw people from all corners of the earth to his 
consulting room. We have all heard of one of the most success- 
ful of London practitioners who is said to have one standing pre- 
scription for his fashionable patients, “ Eat nothing and drink 
less.” Also of the great German specialist on gastric diseases, 
who ten years ago had one infallible remedy for dyspepsia, sup- 
posed to be worth the fifty dollar fee, which was, “Sip slowly a 
pint of almost boiling water before each meal.” 

Dr. Mitchell’s book is chiefly addressed to women to whose 
nervous disorders he has given long and careful study. It shows 
how intimate and far-reaching his insight into these cases has 
been, when he says: ‘‘ The man who does not know sick women, 
does not know women.” If we find fault with this statement, it 
is only that he does not establish its antithesis, which surely is 
that the man who has not known healthy women has not known 
women. For the proportion of sick, nervous, hysterical women 
to their strong and helpful sisters is, after all, so small that it 
might seem to be wise for a doctor, even as a preventive measure, 
to set up a standard of happiness and health before their eyes. 
Michelet’s sentimental characterization of woman as an “ invalid” 
always makes one appeal to the facts of an average, everyday ex- 
perience. Surely that household is an exception where the ma- 
jority of its female members are not the promoters of glad, cheer- 
ful energies. Were it not so, daily existence would be poor in- 
deed. Nevertheless it is also a fact of everyday experience that 
there are multitudes of sick women, over-worked, care worn, pre- 
maturely aged, who fall victims to “nervous prostration.” And 
it is to these cases that Dr. Mitchell’s book addresses itself with a 
wisdom, a tact, a complete comprehension and sympathy which 
cannot fail to do good. His confessions from his own experience 
are startling ; but great as he sees the evil of the increase of ner- 
vous disorders to be, he does not treat it as an evil without a rem- 
edy. His views are admirably considered; he is nowhere run 
away with by sentiment, yet he nowhere fails in sympathy ; and 
he is always practical, his suggestions are clear as the day, and 
wholly free from quackery. 

He insists, to begin with, upon the paramount importance of 
the habitual use of good sense and self-control; of the necessity 
of taking plenty of rest, and at the same time plenty of out-of- 
door exercise; and of eating only simple, nourishing food. He 
does not, if we remember aright, allude to the evils of tea-drink- 
ing, yet tea is the stimulus of a large fund of nervous weakness. 
And although he gives intimations that dyspepsia is apt to be an 
accompaniment of excessive nervousness, he does not seem to in- 
sist upon it asa frequent primary cause. Yet dyspepsia is a very 
subtle disease whose symptoms frequently simulate those of grave 
organic troubles. It flutters the heart, giving ita weight of presenti- 
ment; it clouds the brain, allowing it to receive ideas, as it were, 
only by flashes of lightning, making each new thought a shock al- 
most to the whole system. It is accompanied by every kind of 
local pain, and an inexhaustible variety of “‘symptoms.” ‘ Happi- 
ness simply depends upon the way the blood circulates,” the 
Frenchman said; now the blood never circulates normally in the 
veins and arteries of the dyspeptic, and, accordingly, there can 
be no happiness. The food does not digest and the system is not 
nourished. “If I walk out,” says one of our author’s patients, 
“T become giddy. I am rarely free from giddiness unless I am in 
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bed and this terrifies me.” It is a comfort to see that the answer 
to such complaints is, walk, nevertheless, and keep on walking in 
the open air. 

It is pathetic to hear that the mothers who have suffered from 
nervous diseases say to their doctor, “‘ What shall I do for my girls 
that they shall not be nervous?” And nothing can be wiser than 
his answer, and the rules he lays down. It seems to us that the 
chief trouble of the women of our own time may lie in their self- 
consciousness, which is rendered morbid by the enforced leisure of 
well-to-do girls, now that everything is bought ready-made and 
that it seems a waste of time and effort to compete with modern 
industries. ‘‘ Why should I not be happy?” is the cry that goes 
up from the modern woman, and she is practically redressing her 
failure to be happy by trying to be useful. Dr. Mitchell evidently 
does not believe in the physical ability of young women to go in 
for the arduous and severe courses of study in our female colleges. 
But he contents himself with suggesting dangers and implying his 
doubts, perhaps demanding from women, rather than scholarsbip, 
the science of those more typical female gifts to which Madame 
Mohl alludes when she advises a young girl to “ give up learning 
Latin and learn how to live.” His views of out-door and camp 
life are excellent, but address themselves to the small class who 
are able to subordinate everything to the necessity of regaining 
their health. The majority of nervous women have to fight the 
battle in their own homes where, no matter what their physical 
condition is, their unvarying activities are essential to the comfort 
of each member of the household. It would seem as if the only 
course for a woman to pursue under such circumstances is to be 
wise—never to fail in good sense or in good humor ; to be prudent; 
to govern herself; to think carefully of herself and ler needs ; yet 
what is more imperative still, to forget herself, to merge her heart 
and soul in thoughts and activities which will refresh and inspirit 
her. But the wisest of recipes for health and happiness does not 
always insure their possession. 








THE POETRY OF SIDNEY LANIER. 


|" order to discover by a direct, if not too intuitive means the 

position which Sidney Lanier holds among the poets of Amer- 
ica it would perhaps be effective to divide them into two broadly 
designated groups and thus reduce the embarrassment of number 
by at least one-half. These two classes might be called respec- 
tively : the artists in verse, and the moralists in verse. That such 
a classification has some reasonable grounds may be determined 
by placing together the names of Poe, Lowell, and Stedman, and 
considering their characteristics as distinguished from those of a 
group formed of Longfellow, Bryant, and Emerson. The quali- 
ties possessed in preéminence by the former are verbal felicity, 
music, and that art which concerns itself alone with the pro- 
duction of beauty. Those mentioned last, while possessing some 
portion of these elements, are yet more distinctively the poets of 
reflection and reason. Tothem “a criticism of life”’ in its spiritual 
manifestations is the aim. ‘They would have the poet also a seer, 
(which he needs must be in the restricted sense of an all-observer), 
but not strictly a sensual being who responds to the lightest touches 
from nature. Indeed nature to them is a sort of subjective ma- 
terial to meditate upon, not to express and interpret as a form of 
the Eternal which teaches by simply being. They look upon it 
through a human film which makes it seem but an adjunct of their 
animate life, a sort of frame for man’s existence which he alone 
looks out of into a diviner sphere. Forgetful that we and it are 
of the same essence, they too often overlook its intrinsic beauties 
in considering it but a commentary upon man’s life. Surely it is 
a commentary; but such an one as our fellow man is also. It be- 
comes a lesson, a philosophy by simply being reproduced as the 
artist reproduces it with the alchemies of art and imagination, and 
no thought of the moral. That is taken care of and enforced by 
the beauty which is in itself truth. 

The artists in verse see in nature the sum of grace, and strive 
to infuse their songs with its feeling. To them it is an objective 
symmetry which contains all beauty. The distinction is best il- 
lustrated by an example from the sister art of painting. The art- 
ist in color selects the nude form of a beautiful woman—to him 
simply a perfect development of nature and therefore supremely 
beautiful—and paints it for itself alone or groups it with other 
beauties of passion or heroism, considering his end attaiued if the 
whole be “simple, sensuous, passionate.”? The didactic or sub- 
jective painter would moralize these elements. His beautiful wo- 
inan would be made to express a criticism of mutual life, and his 
hero would be an exponent of an abstract idea—a sort of allegory. 

Sidney Lanier was one who strove to express beauty first and 
above all else, and he therefore takes a commanding place amongst 
the artists in verse. It is venturesome at this day to say what that 

lace will be in the years tocome. To many thoughtful readers 


it would seem that Lanier will hereafter be crowned as one of the 
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great poets of our era. His ideal was high, his life was beautiful, 
and his art, though he died in its formative period, was strong and 
original. That he fell short of his high ideal is very true—true in 
the sense that none who dream ever reach a fulfillment of their 
dreams ; true in a more personal sense, that he could not be oneof 
the great kings of song. But that he deserves a high place among 
those who have written lasting poetry is seen in his perception of 
the axiom that the aim of art is the production of beauty, not di- 
rectly the conveyance of truth. 

It would be futile to say that the oracular method pursued by 
Emerson does not produce poetry. One who should utter such an 
heresy could readily be convicted by opening before him almost 
any page of Emerson’s poems. Even the sceptic must bow before 
a production like “‘Each and All.” But beside this poem, place 
some of the more sensuously-phrased lines of Lanier, and it is pat- 
ent that any one with poetical tastes and sympathies for nature 
which do not depend upon her reference to the human intellect 
would be most sensibly impressed with Lanier’s creations. 

While the: 
“TI fetched my sea-born treasures home, 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore 

With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar” 
of Emerson must inevitably make us think; send thought-circles 
off which ripple into the infinite; yet a few lines from Lanier 
such as: 

“T start at fragmentary whispers, blown 

From: understalks of leafy souls, unknown, 

Vague purports sweet, of inarticulate tone. 

Dreaming of gods, men, nuns, and brides, between 

Old companies of oaks that inward lean 

To join their radiant amplitudes of green 

I slowly move.” 
not only make us think, they make us be. We are transported 
into the midst of the oaks and live over anew the pleasures of the 
solitary lover of trees, with a delight added which perhaps he only 
a little knew—the imaginative atmosphere with which he sur- 
rounded them—the chrysm of art poured upon them by his fine 
nature, 

Lanier had a high sense of the office of a poet. He is con- 
stantly expressing it in his letters. ‘‘ Have then,” he says, “ no 
fears nor anxieties in my behalf; look upon all disappointments as 
mere witnesses that art has no enemy so unrelenting as clever- 
ness; and as rough weather seasons timber.’’ And again: “the 
artist shall put forth, humbly and lovingly and without bit- 
terness against opposition the very best and highest that 
is within him, regardless of contemporary criticism;” and it 
is seen in the careful, artful arrangement of words and phrases in 
his poems. He was saturated with the feeling of the older Eng- 
lish poets. His love-making poems have the courtliness and 
music of Drummond of Hawthornden, and he constantly gives 
us an echo of Shakespeare. That he loved Shakespeare and 
knew him thoroughly is seen in such poems as the ‘“‘ Marsh Song,” 
“lhe Dove,” when he introduces a quaint usage of the Shakes- 
pearian names original with him and although somewhat detri- 
mental to the individuality of this portion of his poetry, yet often 
very effective. It is asif he, for the time, had given up his sym- 
bolisms drawn from nature and life, and felt content with those 
which Shakespeare had drawn for him. 

His love poems addressed to his wife are all in this tone of 
knightly love. Indeed he seems to have been a latter-day knight 
of the Round Table in his reverence and manly courtesy toward 
women : 

“O Sweet! 
I know not if thy heart my heart will greet ; 
I ask not if thy love my love can meet: 
Whate’er thy worshipful soft tongue shall say, 
I’ll kiss thine answer, be it yea or nay ; 
I do but know I love thee and I pray 
To be thy knight until my dying day.—” 

So sings he not at his best; we should have to quote whole poems 
to exhibit that, but with a fervor and choice of phrase which is 
always present. His psalm—it ought to be called so—to his wife, 
entitled “‘My Springs” is one of the sweetest love songs that 
English literature contains. It has the ring of truth and deep 
sincerity interwoven with a charming, dainty music, and it has 
moreover, the stamp of thorough originality. ‘In Absence” is 
another love song in four sonnets which reminds the reader of 
Shakespeare without seeming to be servile in imitation. Lanier 
could never be so—his own personality was too strong for that. 
He absorbed and assimilated beauty wherever he could encounter 
it; but he always gave a part of himself in rendering it. 

Thereis another class of poems in Lanier’s book, which, while 
a little more distinctively modern in tone are none the less beau- 
tifulin technique and conception. One of these is a powerful bal- 
lad, “‘ The Revenge of Hamish ;” another “ A Ballad of the Trees 





and the Master,” a short devotional song suffused with so charm- 
ing a spirit of art as to appear like one of those ancient cathedral 
windows which adorn yet sanctify an edifice; and still another, 
“ A song from ‘ The Jacquerie,’ ” than which there is scarcely a 
more picturesque poem in our American literature. Itis putaway 
among the Juvenilia, but deserves a prominent place among any 
selection of Lanier’s best verse. 

And lastly, there are those poems which were written in ac- 
cordance with the principles of verse promulgated in the “ Science 
of English Verse.” These are “Sunrise,” “ Individuality,” and 
“The Marshes of Glynn,” with a few others ; and while they are 
all notable and in parts very beautiful, yet they have not the air 
of unpremeditation which characterizes such examples of art and 
spontaneous music as “ Corn” or “ Clover.” They would seem to 
wait while the reader admires their fidelity to the theory of the 
sort. They are done in hours of self-consciousness. It may have 
been that Coleridge, tiring of theory and the attitude of the mech- 
anician which it necessitated, found himself embarrassed with 
“* Christabel,’”’ and abandoned it in a fit of ennui. We cannot 
charge Lanier, an untiring worker, with such a whim; but the 
‘* attitude of the mechanician ” has crept into his later verse and 
robbed it, if not of completion, at least of spontaneity, and in a 
small degree, perhaps, of that happiness of epithet which was one 
of his birthrights. And yet we could not spare from our records 
of the warfare of ideal and material life, one chord or one word 
which Sidney Lanier left as testimony of his personal struggle. 
The poems as a whole may seem to be only in progress toward a 
high perfection hinted at, not attained ; they may appear to us 
with the outlines and not the bulk of a lovely figure,—but there 
is surely that in them which will last—which always has lasted 
throughout the history of poetry—the beauty which is truth. 

HARRISON S. Morris. 








TWO VIEWS OF EASTERN WOMEN} 


lar voices of these two Eastern women in telling the story of 

their lives are strangely different intone. In the tale of the 
Arabian Princess there is an almost constant note of cheerfulness, 
and often of childlike merriment and irresponsibility and light- 
hearted enjoyment, interrupted sometimes by a sharper tone of 
passionate feeling. The voice of the Hindoo woman is a bitter 
ery of despair, relieved only by a pitiful prayer for help and de- 
liverance from the most cruel bondage that modern times have wit- 
nessed. Nothing could better illustrate the difference between 
Mahometanism and the Hindoo religion. In spite of the degrad- 
ing feature of polygamy, which hopelessly poisons the social life 
of the Mahometan East, the faith of Islam is a benevolent and 
enlightened creed, even for women, compared with the cruel iron 
harness which the Hindoo religion, as popularly observed through 
India, fastens upon every joint and limb of the unfortunate Hin- 
doo woman. 

The story of the Arabian Princess is a very curious and inter- 
esting tale, written by a woman who was born and bred in that 
most characteristic and impenetrable of Eastern institutions, the 
harem of an Oriental sultan, and written after fifteen years of 
life in Germany had thrown into strong relief in memory the 
most peculiar features of Kastern life. 

The little island of Zanzibar, lying off the eastern coast of 
Africa, was conquered at the close of the last century, by the Sul- 
tan of Oman and Muscat (Asia), and became the chief residence 
of that monarch, and there the little Princess Salme, afterwards 
the Princess Emily Rueto, was born and brought up. This remote 
and isolated spot had hardly been touched by the tide of Western 
ideas and habits, and here survived, at least in the childhood of 
the Princess, an East that takes us back to our Arabian Nights 
with a magic stroke ; an East, a little shabby and provincial and 
degenerate, it is true, and with here and there a taint of the West, 
but, on the whole, the East that we know so well, a land of sul- 
-tans and slaves, eunuchs and fair Circassians, of treachery and 
superstition, of religion and crime. The description of the royal 
palace is most picturesque,—a little city with its fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, its crowded court-yards, full of life and color and 
sound, with a confusion of many tongues, Arabic, Abyssinian, 
Persian and Circassian, its medley of bright garments, brilliant 
jewels, flashing weupons and beautiful fruits and flowers, its be- 
wildering crowds of princes and princesses, slaves and wives. 
And the life of the palace has the characteristic mingling of gaiety 
and indolence, luxury and discomfort, indulgence and restraint, 
violent outbursts of passion and Mahometan resignation to des- 
tiny. The venerable Sultan himself, with his stately figure and 
long white beard, is a benevolent and imposing personage. He 
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seems to have been an example of the ideal Eastern ruler, a father 
not only to all his numerous wives and sons and daughters, but 
also to his whole people, kind and just, and greatly beloved by 
both family and subjects. 

The Princess gives many most interesting details of Eastern 
life and customs, and of the position of women in Persia and Ara- 
bia. As the custom of child-marriage does not prevail among 
Mahometan natives, their women are spared the cruel torments 
which are the results of this custom. Widows are treated with 
respect and kindness, and after a short time are at liberty to 
marry again. Altogether, the Princess seems anxious to convince 
us that although the women of the East are treated like children, 
and are subjected to many annoying restraints, they are often in- 
dulged and petted children, and are far from unhappy or dissatis- 
fied, and often exercise great influence over their husbands, whose 
household affairs are always absolutely administered by the legit- 
imate wife, and the Mahometan in moderate circumstances has not 
usually more than one wife at a time. It is pleasant to learn that 
the life of Eastern children may be happy and joyous. The 
daughters are treated with as much affection as the sons, and 
their education as children is much the same. The little Salme 
grew up in her father’s palace, finding it quite natural to have 
seventy-six step-mothers, and thirty-six brothers and sisters of 
various ages, besides a host of little nephews and nieces and cou- 
sins to play with. It seems strange to hear of a little Arabian 
girl racing on her pony with her brothers, and being allowed to 
have fighting-cocks of her own, and running freely about through 
the busy, idle, noisy, yet stagnant life of the huge palace. Almost 
the only discipline she was subjected to seems to have been a few 
hours of restless schooling, seated on a mat with her young 
brothers and sisters, in one of the broad, open galleries, learning 
to read the Koran, and a little very primitive arithmetic, for writ- 
ing was considered unnecessary for women, though the enterpris- 
ing little princess taught herself to write, with the assistance of 
one of the educated slaves, on her slate of the polished shoulder- 
blade of a camel. Of course, as she grew older she was obliged to 
submit to the restraints of an Eastern woman’s life, to appear 
masked before her male relations, and only to go out veiled and 
attended with slaves. But many and sad changes came to the 
peaceful little island on the death of the Sultan, her father. Con- 
spiracies followed, and after some years, the ultimate successor, 
the present Sultan of Zanzibar, seized the throne, and proved him- 
self the exact opposite of his father, a model of the suspicious, 
cruel Eastern despot. The Princess tells us very little of the de- 
tails of her marriage, which seems to have been a most romantic 
affair. A young German, the representative of a Hamburg mer- 
cantile house, managed to attract the attention and gain the affec- 
tion of the young princess, who was then an orphan, living with 
several of her sisters, and had lately been deeply involved in a 
dangerous conspiracy, into which she had been drawn against her 
will, but into which she had entered finally with the utmost fer- 
vor, against the brother whom she most fondly loved and admir- 
ed, in favor of the infamous Bargasch, who afterward succeeded 
him. Fortunately, the conspiracy failed, and the generous Mad- 
jid was too magnanimous to inflict any severe punishment on the 
women who had taken part in the plot against him. The princess 
escaped secretly on board of an English man-of-war, was carried 
to Aden, where she was baptized and married to her German 
lover, and then accompanied him to Hamburg. Her married life, 
though apparently very happy, was sadly brief. When she had 
been but little more than three years in Hamburg, her husband 
was killed in jumping from a tram-car and she was left a widow 
with three children. The rest of the story of her life she tells 
very briefly, closing with an account of a visit she was at last en- 
abled to make to her native island, under the protection of a 
squadron of German men-of-war. 

But the most curious part about the story is, that the princess 
still remains a daughter of the East at heart, after breath- 
ing for twenty years the mental and social atmosphere of the 
Western world. The phrase constantly rises to her lips, ‘‘ In our 
blessed South,” or, “in my beloved country” it was not necessary 
to do so and so. Her southern blood was chilled and depressed 
by a harsh northern climate, her impetuous nature was ill at ease 
among the more reserved Europeans, and she constantly contrasts 
the habits and customs of the East and the West, often in favor of 
the former. She admits that Eastern women are kept in too great 
ignorance and seclusion, while at the same time the requirements 
of a modern European education seem to oppress her and fill her 
with dismay. After her husband’s death her heart seems always 
to have turned with longing towards her native shores, and polyg- 
amy is the single institution of Eastern life which she seemed 
utterly to repudiate, though she rather cynically dwells upon the 
fact that many European marriages are very far from reaching 
the ideal standard of happiness, and that an Eastern woman at 
least knows the number of her rivals. She is fired with no mis- 








sionary or crusading spirit, to return to emancipate or preach a 
new gospel of freedom to her fellow country-women; and it is in 
this point especially that her curious, entertaining book differs 
utterly from the heart-rending appeal which the gentle little Pun- 
dita Ramabai utters with impassioned earnestness in her briefer 
volume. Her deeper nature and higher mental organization in- 
stantly grasped the whole import of the civilization and freedom 
of European nations, and like a soul escaped from the pains of hell, 
her whole heart burns to return to carry at least the cup of cold 
water to those who are still in torment, if she cannot succeed in 
breaking their bonds. Thestory of her lifeis too briefly told in afew 
simple words in the preface, for her heart is too much in her work 
to speak of herself, and it is hard to understand the almost incred- 
ible courage of this young Hindoo widow of twenty, leaving her na- 
tive land with a child of a year old, and making herself an outcast 
with all but an enlightened few among her people, with the in- 
stinctive longing of a noble soul for the light. It is the serious 
and mystic East which the Pundita represents, while her Abrabian 
sister belongs to the lighter, more childish, and impulsive Oriental 
type. The Pundita has recently made several appeals before small 
assemblages of people, and it is to be hoped that she will find many 
and warm sympathizers in her plan—of lightening the thick dark- 
ness of Hindoo women’s lives by founding schools, especially for 
the unhappy widows, and helping to raise the women of India 
from that state of misery and moral and mental degradation into 
which the accumulated superstitions of the Hindoo religion has 
thrust them. E. H. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


at the meeting of the Contemporary Club on Monday evening, 

the subject of Poetry received a notably thoughtful and in- 
teresting discussion. Mr. Ernest Rhys, a young English gentle- 
man, (who had been heard a few days previously at one of the 
New York clubs), read a paper on the subject, and was followed 
with briefer and more nearly extempore addresses by Prof. Apple- 
ton, of Swarthmore, Mr. Francis H. Williams, and Miss Agnes 
Repplier. Mr. Rhys advanced no very startling views: on the 
contrary, his discourse was only moderately critical, and so far 
met the average judgment of the Club and its invited company of 
the evening as to arouse no very great amount of antagonism. 
He agreed with Mr. Stedman in regarding the present output of 
London verse (some fifty volumes a year), as having but slight 
claim to immortality ; he thought the great advances of our age 
in scientific knowledge and experience demanded an equivalent 
in the “‘ new poetry ;” he made a high estimate of American con- 
ditions and opportunities, and was complimentary to the older 
American poets,—Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell ; while, 
most of all, he admired the rugged force and earnestness of Walt 
Whitman. 

Professor Appleton’s comments were suggestive rather than 
critical ; Mr. Williams made more points upon which an argu- 
ment was likely to be hung. He, too, is an admirer of Mr. Whit- 
man, from whom he quoted with much spirit. Miss Repplier held 
lower views as to the infiniteness and the eternality of Whitman ; 
she insisted upon the merits of that training for the Coming Poet, 
—presuming him to be but a boy, at this moment,—waich should 
include not merely Horace and Theocritus, but even a study of 
the form of Gray’s “ Elegy.” 


* * * 


THE decision of Commissioner Atkins, of the Indian Bureau, 
not to permit any instruction of the Indians in their native lan- 
guage continues to cause sharp protest. Our Chicago contempor- 
ary, Zhe Advance, can find no adequate parallel for Mr. Atkins ex- 
cept the king of Dahomey. It says: 

“He reiterates the order that no school which receives any part of its 
support from the Government shall be allowed to use either oral instruction 
or text-books in the Indian language. And although a school may receive 
only a part of its support from the Government, and in other respects be 
wholly sustained by missionary societies and individual gifts, it must still 
submit to have its policy dictated to by this upstart Government official. 
And yet it is true, as to schools that are wholly missionary in their support 
and character, this tremendous autocrat relentsa little. ‘The Indian’s native 
language, he says, may be used a little, just a little, in morals and religion ; 
but this only as an auxiliary to the language which Mr. Atkins aud most of 
the rest of us use, in the giving of such instruction. Then, again, this Mr. 
Atkins has gotten out another edict, that no person, except a native Indian, 
shall be permitted to teach anywhere in any Indian language. Under these 
impertinent and atrocious orders many of the missionary schools have been 
closed and others prevented. Pastors of Indian churches have been forbid- 
den to teach even the children of their own church. Acting under these 
orders, Inspector Bannister has given out word that in the missionary out- 
stations daily religious services in the vernacular will not be allowed.” 


Judging from past experience with Mr. Vilas, it may not be 
worth while to appeal to him in the matter, but why has it not 
been brought up in Congress and received ventilation ? 
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As to the preaching on Boston Common, Mr. Oliver Johnson 
writes in reply to Mr. Barbour, whom we quoted a week ago, that 
he has “seen it stated” that the preacher now in jail is confined 
simply because he would not procure a license for his preaching, 
—the ordinance in relation to the matter being “ not intended to 
prohibit such preaching but to place it under regulation.” 

Whatever may be true of this particular case, it is certain 
that Mr. Hastings, editor of The Christian, and others have been 
sent to prison in Boston for preaching on the Common, after ap- 
plying for a license and failing to receive it. Their application 
was ignored by the official to whom the law required them to ap- 
ply. And if the grant of such a license, is a matter of course, 
why retain the license, and why send men to jail for not comply- 
ing with an empty form? If, however, it is not a matter of 
course, but is meant as a restriction upon preaching in the interest 
of public peace, who is to be the judge of the preaching in such 
a matter? Would George Fox have been allowed to preach on 
the Common on such circumstances? Would the Apostle Paul ? 








ART. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AT THE 
ACADEMY. 


N® since the autumn of 1880 has so good an exhibition,—one 

so interesting in itself and so representative of the attain- 
ments and tendencies which characterizes American Art to-day,— 
been made in Philadelphia, as the one which is hung at the Acad- 
emy at present and which was opened to the public on Thursday 
of this week. The exhibition is refreshing in the first place for 
the evidence it furnishes that the idea for which an exhibition of 
this kind stands, or ought to stand, has not been quite forgotten, 
after all, in the eagerness to “ paint something that would sell,” 
and the tendency to measure the success of exhibitions by the 
count of sales recorded, which has been a good deal too prevalent, 
and about which we have heard altogether too much within the 
last few years. This feeling has indeed been carried so far that 
it is by no means unusual to treat the larger and more am- 
bitious efforts called ‘exhibition pictures” in a spirit that was 
quite the reverse of complimentary or approving, as if the test of 
merit was adaptability to the limited wants of that average man 
about whom we learn so much, and the things that were best 
worth doing were such as would tickle his homely fancy and help 
make his sitting-room attractive. 

It is hardly a thing to be argued about that art means something 
very different from this and that academies are not built for the 
purpose of spoiling the business of the dealers ; and no fairer re- 
flection or unworthier comment has been made on the exhibitions 
held here during the last half dozen years than the insistence upon 
the fact that so few pictures were sold. Let us hope that the 
kind of appreciation and encouragement for which the buying 
stands will not be lacking, certainly, but let us measure the impor- 
tance of the exhibition, and the influence which represents by 
some other standard than this. 

The current exhibition, then, is notable for the relatively 
large number of ambitious works which it contains; work which 
looks as if it were done because the doer felt it to be worth doing 
rather than as if he had the fear of the buyer, that terrible “ aver- 
age man, ” before hiseyes. Among the many works here in which 
this spirit is apparent the very large picture by Julian Stoby, ‘‘ Ep- 
isode of the September Massacres, Paris, 1792,’’ No. 327, is easily 
first. It is a great subject, one of the highest interest, and full of 
the most instructive suggestions, treated seriously, and on the 
whole, adequately. It is an immensely impressive picture, and 
well deserves all the recognition which it is in the power of the 
promoters of this exhibition to bestow. It has been given the 
place of honor, and it should have received the Temple gold med- 
al—the highest award in the gift of the committee—as weil. That 
it did not receive it was certainly a mistake for which it is hard to 
account. The medal has gone to C. S. Reinhart for his ‘‘ Washed 
Ashore,” No. 278, a very good picture, certainly, well painted and 
well drawn, and full of pathetic interest—somewhat diminished, 
it is true, by the fact that the subject has been painted dozens of 
times before, and needlessly ghastly in the prominence given to the 
poor creature whose part in the little drama is of so much import- 
ance. 

But if we are inclined to question the wisdom which determined 
the destination of the Gold Medal, we have no fault to find with 
the award of the Silver Medal. This is given for landscape work, 
and is well bestowed, this year, on the very beautiful picture by 
Howard Russell Butler, No. 56, ‘‘ La recolte de varech,” and for 
which it is to be regretted that a title in English was not regarded 
as good enough. ‘This affectation of French names is poor busi- 
ness, for which there is no possible excuse, and with which nobody 
ought to have any patience, But the picture is a delightful one, 








all the same, the most completely satisfactory, I think, of any that 
is shown. Poeticin the fullest sense, it is the after glow of a per- 
fectly cloudless sunset that isrepresented. he painting is at once 
broad and exquisitely delicate. Nothing could be better than the 
tenderly luminous quality of shadow in which the whole landscape 
is wrapped, or the subtle truth with which the texture of the 
stretch of deep, soft sand, in the foreground, is rendered. 

Two pictures of conspicuous interest are the ‘On the Thames,” 
No. 344, and “‘ Widowed,” No. 345, by Eugene Lawrence Vail, the 
one a little pleasure party in a wonderfully buoyant boat with 
smoky, busy London for a background; the other a young mother 
leading a singularly sturdy, and hard-hearted little pirate of a boy 
away from the stormy sea that has widowed her. The models are 
thoroughly French, but we have got used to that, and perhaps it 
is impossible that it should be otherwise: we shall see by and by: 
meanwhile the painting in these two pictures is very admirable 
and the color quality wonderfully good and true. 

Other interesting figure pictures are Thomas Hovenden’s 
“The Favorite Falcon,” No. 176, not quite in the present manner 
of this admirable painter, it is true, and not particularly happy in 
its choice of subject, but showing the same strong, solid qualities 
that have earned for its author his enviable reputation as a 
thorough master of the painter’s craft ; ‘‘ A Quiet Hour,” No. 231, 
by F. D. Millet, a dainty, old interior with a quaintly pretty, old- 
fashioned girl seen in the tender light that comes through thin 
white curtains for which Mr. Millet hasshown so decided a prefer- 
ence before, altogether a very lovely picture; and Benoni Irwin’s 
‘“‘ Improvisatrice,” No. 184, a gracefulf emale figure with a violin, 
painted in a very low key and perfectly false if tried by the stand- 
ards which the realists have taught us to respect, but delightfully 
tender in sentiment and harmonious in its quiet tones. 

A work which is sure to attract interest and stimulate dis- 
cussion, is Winslow Homer’s “ Undertow,” No. 174. Mr. Homer 
has produced in the exhibitions of the last three or four years, a 
profound impression by works of the class to which this belongs, 
and has achieved in several of them the most pronounced success, 
I cannot feel that this picture is worthy to rank with any of the 
best of the early ones. Its painfully livid color, its false and flick- 
ering light, and the glassy textures of the figures which are not 
accounted for by their watery surroundings, are faults which are 
not redeemed by much vigor in the drawing or much dramatic 
force in the composition. 

Good work is shown in Henry Bacon’s “ Taking on the Pilot,” 
No.8; in Charles Danforth’s “ Histoire de guerre,” No. 86; in the 
‘* A Paques,”’ No. 94, by Leon Delachaux; in De Costa Smith’s 
“Sioux Lovers,” No. 311; in Ralph Elmer Clarkson’s “ L’arrive 
des Nouvelles au village,” No. 66; in Frank Mass’ “ Song of the 
Shirt,” No. 241; in the portraits by Helen C. Hovenden, No. 175; 
by Cecilia Beaux, No. 20; by Charles Lasar, No. 204;—the best 
portrait in the exhibition. 

In landscape and marine painting very admirable work is 
shown by F. K. M. Rehn, whose “‘ Looking down on the Sea from 
the rocks at Magnolia, Mass.,” No. 270, is easily the best marine 
view shown; by Thomas B. Craig, Charles Harry Eaton, Charles 
Warren Eaton, Alexander Harrison, Charles Linford, and others, 
an extended notice of whose work, however,—as well as of the 
work in water color, (notably some very strong decorative work 
by John La Farge), and that in black-and-white,—will have to be 
left for another time. 

L. W. M. 








REVIEWS. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS AND THE HOME OF THE ARYANS. 


By F. 
Max Miller. 


Pp..xvvii. and 278. London: Longmans & Co. 
I bw these days the literature of philology has lost much of its 

interest to the general reader, and become a study of glottol- 
ogy and phonology, about as attractive to the average mind as are 
the higher mathematics. This new bent of philological research 
may be useful and even necessary. If it serve to guard against 
many hasty conclusions, which are found even in Rask, Grimm, 
Bopp, and Fick, it certainly has made philological discussion dry 
and technical to a degree. Yet there still are left us a few philol- 
ogists of the old stock, who remember that their study is the 
handmaid of history, and who value it for the light it casts on the 
processes by which the human race came to be what it is. And 
one of these is Prof. Max Miller, who always is readable and illu- 
minative to the world at large, even though he show at times the 
lack of firmness of touch, which characterized the age of Bunsen 
and Prince Albert, in which he was transplanted to his adopted 
country. He has the right sense of the close relation of his own 
science to history on the one side, and psychology on the other. 
As he says of Curtius, he does not ‘‘ grudge the younger philolo- 
gists their new discoveries, their more minute distinctions, their 
filigree-work traced on the somewhat cyclopean walls ” erected by 
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their predecessors. But he has a pious regard for the methods and 
the results of Bopp, Grimm, and Pott. 

The present volume, as the title suggests, consists of two dis- 
tinct parts. ‘The preface is a defense of that philology which 
starts from the supposition that roots have a meaning, against the 
bow-wow theory; and also a criticism of the attempt of the same 
theorists to use philological facts to drag down the whole primitive 
human race to a bestial level as regards social relations. The five 
first chapters are devoted to biographies of words, tracing such 
words as fortune and person through all the various shades of mean- 
ing and transitions of use they have seen. He thinks with Luther 
that ‘‘ words are not mere dead things, but have hands and feet,”— 
a life and vital force modified by atmosphere and environment. 
The changes which transform the infant in arms into the gray- 
headed man are not more surprising to reflective thought than 
those which pass over words in the course of their history. So 
with persona, setting out to stand for the mask to disguise identity, 
and coming to mean that identity itself. This chapier will be 
found especially interesting to theologians, as bearing on the terms 
of the Trinitarian controversy, for the shift in the sense of the 
word has changed the conception of the doctrine. 

But of much higher worth, we think, is the second part of 
the book. It is concerned with the discussion recently stirred as 
to the home of our Aryan ancestors at the time of their division 
into the branches of the race which we now recognize. The early 
philologists were unanimous in selecting Asia as the continent, 
and there was a very general disposition to fix on the mountain 
ganglion in Asia, which lies just west of the Chinese Empire,— 
the Pamir Steppe, known locally as “ the roof of the world,” from 
which six great mountain ranges run out. Prof. Miller declines 
to regard it as possible to determine either the exact locality in 
which the proto-Aryans lived, or the exact language they spoke, or 
the date at which they parted company. He holds to the primi- 
tiveness of Sanskrit, with most of the older philologists, and not 
to that of Lithuanian, with many of the new; but he finds in this 
no clue to primitive locality. But he thinks that the preponder- 
ance of evidence favors an Asiatic rather than a European home 
for the whole race. 

It was Benfey who, in 1868 and 1869, suggested that a Euro- 
pean locality, from the mouth of the Danube to the Caspian Sea, 
was the more probable locality. From this assumption he subse- 
quently inclined to retreat, but others pushed it farther. First 
Lithuania and then Scandinavia have been hit upon as the Aryan 
homestead. Among recent writers, Messrs. Cuno, Poesche, von 
Léter, Schrader, and Penka either doubt the Asiatic origin of the 
race, or positively assign it to some European locality. Prof. 
John Rhys, of Oxford, gives a good summary of the arguments 
on that side in the January number of The New Princeton Review, 
especially following Penka. The philological basis for the theory 
is of the slightest. If certain derivations be true,—and they were 
doubted long ago,—the Aryans knew of sea-salt before the separa- 
tion; also of the beech tree and the bear. But there is good rea- 
son to believe that the beech and the bear are to be found east of 
the Caucasus. 

While so little is known of time and locality, a great deal is 
known of the proto-Aryans in other regards. The word common 
to the Asiatic Aryans of India, Persia, and Armenia, and the Eu- 
ropean Aryans,—Greeks and Romans, Celis, Teutons, Slavs, and 
Lithuanians,—constitute a body of priceless hints as to the social 
and political condition, and the religious ideas of the race. Eich- 
hoff (1836), Winning (1838), Kuhn (1845), and Max Miller himself 
(1849), took up this subject, which was elaborated in a rather un- 
scientific way by Pictet (1859-63). Then Fick (1868, 1871, and 
1873), and Hehn (1870-1883) treated the subject more systematic- 
ally. On these labors of his predecessors and his own researches 
Prof. Miller bases the study which fills seventy pages of this work, 
trying to hold a middle course between what he regards as the 
over-confidence of Schrader and Fick and the scepticism of Hehn. 
He shows what we may learn of the political and family ties, the 
religious and psychological ideas, the weapons, tools, and occupa- 
tions of our remote forefathers; and also of the wild and tame 
beasts and birds and the plants they knew of and their weather 
lore. After discussing the principles which must govern the in- 
vestigation, and warning students of the risks on every side, he 
gives a list of two hundred and fifty-four instances in which he 
believes the identity of words in one or both of the Aryan lan- 
guages of Asia, with words in one or more of the Aryan languages 
of Europe, enables us to predicate the existence of a correspond- 
ing term in the language spoken by the whole race before its di- 
vision. These words constitute the oldest records of our race, 
after the brief record made by an early Shemitic historian in four 
verses of the tenth chapter of Genesis. They are our most an- 
cient family records, and scanty as they are they enable us to 
conceive what manner of social existence these ancestors led and 
what degree of sociological development they had reached. When 





we turn from this vocabulary to the oldest records of the race in 
the Vedas, the Avesta, and Homer, we find the changes not so 
great as might have been supposed. Indeed the coincidence is 
such as to warrant us in believing that the separation of the Aryan 
—— took place at a time but shortly antedating the historic 
period. 

In the appendices are communications and discussions which 
bear on the main contents of the book. One of these is from an 
eminent naturalist as to the light cast on the question by the dif- 
fusion of plants and animals. ‘Two of them are reprints of dis- 
cussions of the native home of the jade mineral and the soma 
drink, by letters from English periodicals. The last is on the im- 
portant question whether it was iron or copper that the proto- 
Aryans knew, in addition to gold and silver. 





THE SEcoNnD Son. By M. O. W. Oliphant and T. B. Aldrich. 

Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The association of the name of Thomas Bailey Aldrich,—one 
of our most epigrammatic writers, who gives lease of life to a 
droll conceit, form to an airy nothing; who tosses up a meringue 
which melts in the mouth, startling one by its unexpected flavor, 
—with that of Mrs. Oliphant, a veteran of the three-volume novel 
school, on the title-page of a new book, provokesa smile. Suc- 
cessful collaboration no doubt requires that the two writers shall 
have different gifts, by which each may round out and complete 
the other’s work. For example, the Erckmann-Chatrian nov- 
els are said to be managed in this way: Erckmann is the inventor ; 
but dashes off his conception of a story, giving it only strength 
enough to present its spirit, and then sends it to Chatrian, who if 
it is good, accepts it and works it over, moulds anew it, interpene- 
trates its every part with his own feeling and his own knowledge 
of literary art. It goes without saying that the two authors must be 
in complete sympathy, or else they are everywhere working at odds. 

How Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Aldrich have accomplished their 
collaboration we are not informed. Extremes meet in this case, 
and we turn to the book with some curiosity to see whose impress 
is left on the form and style. In such a contest, we should have 
predicted that Mrs. Oliphant would come off victorious, but we 
should never have supposed that a master of neat diction could 
ever have edited the production and yet left so little trace of his 
own work as we find here. We counted on Mrs. Oliphant’s giving 
the fibre, and Mr. Aldrich the color and shape; Mrs. Oliphant 
would furnish the story with the ease of a skilled raconteur, and 
Mr. Aldrich would perfect it. 

But “ The Second Son ” proves to be the regular old-fashioned 
English novel of our infancy ; there is not a new character, a new 
idea, a new situation, (unless it may be the monstrous conclusion), 
in the whole. There is the typical old English squire, hot tem- 
pered, apoplectic, moved by the irresistible John Bull tendency to 
toss and gore whatever is not to his liking. He has three sons; 
the first and second possessing neither distinction nor individuality, 
but the third triumphing into reality, by dint of the repulsion we 
feel at his coarseness and brutality. ‘There is the gamekeeper’s 
daughter at the lodge, a beautiful girl with whom the oldest and 
youngest sons of the squire are both in love; then there are coun- 
try neighbors, and a whole train of old family servants,—the time- 
honored dramatis persone of English novels. Mr. Aldrich’s muse 
could hardly come at the bidding of such a hacknied company, 
nor his delicate and nimble ariel of a fancy imfuse charm and 
spirit into the over-familiar description and dialogue. Besides, the 
story is, to our thinking, singularly unpleasant. The youngest 
son, Stephen, is as objectionable a ruffian as one often meets with 
in polite literature. It is impossible to tolerate him at all except 
in the hope of seeing him well punished for his various crimes. 
But instead of being punished he is rewarded. He has the deaths 
of his eldest brother and of his father upon his conscience, to say 
nothing of less actionable misdeeds, yet he is given the family 
estate and comes off triumphant. Can it be that this crowning 
surprise is Mr. Aldrich’s contribution to the story? Is it a bit of 
American humor? Is it a concession to Mr. Howells’s views ? For 
Mrs. Oliphant,—a little dull and prolix although she may be in 
these last years,—would hardly, it seems to us, have made just 
this mistake and over-reached and defeated all the expectations of 
her readers. At least, if Mrs. Oliphant is responsible for the im- 
pression left upon the reader’s mind of a dull, stupid blunder in 
good sense and good taste, her powers have sadly waned from 
what they were in the period when she gave her “ Chronicles of 
Carlingford ” series to the world, full of observation, wit, and in- 
sight, and instinct with genial humor. * & # 





UNDER THE SOUTHERN Cross. By Maturin M. Ballou. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. - 
The South Seas are yet a comparatively fresh field for trav- 
elers and book makers. Their remoteness from the bulk of read- 
ing people has not been overcome by the books so far written 
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about them. Nearly everything of a memorable nature done in 
this field has been of a scientific cast, the outcome of government 
investigation, like the voyages of the Beagle and the Challenger, 
or of travels of discovery. The most distinctive narrative books 
of that part of the globe are possibly the charming works of Her- 
man Melville, whose “ Typhee” and “Omoo,” now we fear, but 
little read, assuredly rank with the most notable products of 


American literature. Mr. Ballou is but an indifferent follower of 
Herman Melville, but his topic is fascinating and, so to speak, 
fresh, and as he deals with nothing but that which he experienced 
in his own person, the record, being of things but imperfectly 
known, has value. It would have more if it were thorough, if it 
dwelt more upon matters, important to human interests gener- 
ally, and if it were written in a better style; but with all draw- 
backs it is a rather uncommon book of travels. Mr. Ballou jour- 
neyed, (we leave his trip across the continent out of the account), 
from San Francisco to Australia, On this vaste route he touched 
at the Sandwich Islands, Samoa, Tasmania, New Zealand, and 
other points in the Southern wonder world, and about all these 
strange neighborhoods he has something to say that is entertain- 
ing and profitable. The most attractive parts of the book natur- 
ally refer to the savage races, which are described with considerable 
effect. As for the cities in which the white element is dominant, 
there is practically no difference between East and West. Sidney 
and Adelaide are but small editions of London, Hobart bears a 
family resemblance to New York, even Honolulu has its electric 
lights, brass bands, and all ‘“‘ modern improvements.” But when 
we come to the aborigines in these strange lands the interest deep- 
ens, and however unskillful or unsystematic our informant may be, 
if he be but honest we fellow him with sympathetic attention. Mr. 
Ballou is genuinely interesting in his accounts of the Maoris, 
(pronounced Mowre’s), those curious mixtures of the lowest begin- 
nings of humanity with a nobility of character as curious as un- 
expected. ‘The best single thing in the volume is the account of 
the marvellous hot springs in northern New Zealand. Other trav- 
elers have noted this demonstration of nature’s vagaries, but with 
all simplicity, Mr. Ballou makes the scene especially real. If for 
these chapters alone his book would be noticable. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


D*® O. W. HOLMES has sustained an irreparable loss in the 
death of his wife, who was his true helpmate for nearly fifty 
years. Mrs. Holmes made no pretensions to literary accomplish- 
ments, yet she greatly aided her husband by her good taste and 
judgment, and by largely relieving him of the little worries of life. 
Mr. Ignatius Donnelly now expects to issue his well-adver- 
tised Shakespeare “ Cryptogram” during the current month. 
Nearly 800 pages are printed. There will be a limited edition de 
luxe sold for $25. 

The Century Company has about ready the poems of the late 
Irwin Russell, the unhappy Southern genius who died in his early 
prime a few years ago. Mr. Joel Chandler Harris has prepared 
an appreciative preface to the volume. 

“ The Life of Thomas H. Gallaudet,” the founder of deaf-mute 
instruction in this country, is in the press of Henry Holt & Co. 


D. C. Heath & Co. will publish March Ist, the old English epic 
poem “ Judith.” It will be edited by Professor Albert 8. Cook, of 
the University of California, who has endeavored to adapt it to 
the scholar and the general reader. 

The publication of the pocket edition of Thackeray has just 
been completed in London, with the issue of ‘‘ Denis Duval,” mak- 
ing the 27th volume ; the American edition is nearing completion. 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. will issue on March 1, in connection 
with the Edinburgh publishers, the first volume of a new edition 
of ‘‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” to be completed in ten volumes, 
following one another at short intervals. The maps will be in- 
creased in number, and a special set for the United States intro- 
duced ; the illustrations will be largely renewed, with the aid of 
photography. Articles written in this country are marked “ copy- 
right.” 

The biography of Charles Sumner, written by A. B. Johnson, 
who was for many years the senator’s private secretary, is in the 
Putnam press. 

“ John Bull, Jr.,’”’ is the title of a new satirical work by ‘‘ Max 
O’Rell,” and having a preface by George Cary Eggleston, an- 
nounced by Cassell & Co. 

Frederick W. Wilson & Bro., of Glasgow, Scotland, announce 
“ Walt Whitman the Poet of Humanity,” by William Sloane Ken- 
nedy. The book consists of an extensive bibliography of ‘‘ Leaves 
of Grass,” containing over 500 entries ; a concordance to the same, 
seven chapters of analysis and narrative; and three appendices. 
Mr. Kennedy has been for years a personal friend and correspond- 








ent of Mr. Whitman’s. His work has been read in manuscript by 
Mr. John Addington Symonds, and has had the benefit of his crit- 
icism and suggestions. 

The works of the accomplished Dean of St. Paul’s, London, 
are to be published shortly in five volumes, the first of which will 
contain Dr. Church’s essays on literary subjects, now collected for 
the first time. It has always been maintained at Oxford that the 
Dean’s English, whether in preaching or in writing, is fully equal 
in purity and beauty to that of his old friend, Cardinal Newman. 


A compilation has been made from the letters of Henry M. 
Stanley by Herr Wouters, president of the Belgian Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, which will be produced on this side by the J. B. 
Lippincott Co. It bears the title, “Stanley’s Expedition for the 
Relief of Emin Pasha.” 

Edward Lear, who died at San Remo, on the 29th ult. at an 
advanced age, is best known by his original “ Book of Nonsense,” 
which is as great a favorite with adult readers as with children, 
for whom it was written. As often happens, this work, thought 
by its author to be a trifle of no value, has out-lived the things by 
which he set real store. Mr. Lear was a beautifiil landscape art- 
ist, and he wrote various important books of travel and archzo- 
logical research. 


General Sheridan’s projected book on the Civil War has not 
yet been commenced, but he is expected to have it ready for the 
public in October. Either it will not be much of a book, or the 
General has very primitive ideas about book-making. 

A volume of poems by I. R. Pennypacker, editor of the Phila- 
— Weekly Press, is to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & 

0. 


Professors Whitney and Johnson, and General F. A. Walker, 
have written for the Encyclopedia Britannica the article on the 
United States. 


The Latin-English Dictionary, printed from unfinished manu- 
scripts of the late Professor Key, is just ready for publication by 
the Cambridge University press. It has been under way for more 
than forty years. 

An interesting incident during the recent distribution of 
prizes at the Académie Frangaise was the presentation of two gold 
medals to the families of two authors who had died shortly before 
the decision of the Academy on the merits of the works submitted 
by them had been given. The authors in question were that dis- 
tinguished member of the French book trade, the late M. J. P. 
Hetzel, so well known to French readers as P. J. Stahl; and the 
equally celebrated actor, M. Regnier, of whose ability Charles 
Dickens had so high an opinion, as the readers of his Letters and 
John Forster’s life of him may remember. The title of P. J. 
Stahl’s story which merited this distinguished posthumous honor, 
is ‘“‘ Les Quatre Peurs de notre Général.” M. Regnier’s prize was 
gained by his “Souvenirs de Théatre,” a volume of theatrical 
reminiscences. 

The biography of Gouverneur Morris, written by Mr. Roose- 
velt, is coming from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. We 
may mention, also, that this house has issued an entirely new por- 
trait of Mr. Whittier, which is regarded by the poet’s friends as 
the most satisfactory likeness of him ever made. , 


Mr. Brander Matthews and Mr. George Jessopp have jointly 
written a romance entitled “Check and Counter-Check: a Tale of 
Twenty-four Hours.” The system of collaboration among novel- 
ists seems to be on the increase. 


David R. Locke, widely known as “ Petroleum V. Nasby,” 
died at Toledo, Ohio, on the 15th inst., aged 55. The Nasby Let- 
ters, begun by Mr. Locke in April, 1861, had an enormous vogue, 
and were no doubt very influential in making opinion against 
slavery and disunion. They were published first in the Findlay 
(Ohio) Jeffersonian and afterwards in the Toledo Blade, of which 
Mr. Locke eventually became the proprietor, and for years were 
widely copied by papers all through the North and West. Mr. 
Locke was an active journalist. He also did much lecturing, and 
had made successful ventures as a playwright. He left a large 
estate. 

Julia Magruder contributes the complete novel “ Honored in 
the Breach,” to the March Lippincott. 

Dr. Holmes’s new Atlantic series, “ Over the Tea Cups,” will 
begin in the March number. 

William Henry Smith in the ‘ Washington Number” (Febru- 
ary) of the Magazine of American History gives some examples of 
the way in which Jared Sparks tampered with the text of Wash- 
ington’s private letters. He afterwards prints with literal faithful- 
fulness several of the letters thus mutilated. The showing isa 
damaging one for Sparks. 


We are afraid, says the London Publishers’ Circular, that 


‘ increased as the temperature falls. 
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wholesale copying from new books is too common a misdemeanor 
among the lecturing fraternity, Why do they not acknowledge 
the sources of their information? It would certainly be much 
more to their credit if their hearers should know how much had 
been read before speaking. The lecturer’s utterances would then 
have more weight. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 
REPORT issued by the Foreign Office, London, England, de- 
scribes the method of bricklaying adopted in Norway during 
frosty weather. In that country building is successfully carried on 
whatever be the degree of frost, but it is found that if the tempera- 
ture falls below about 14 deg. Fahr., it does not pay. In the use of un- 
slacked lime lies the whole art of executing brickwork in frosty 
weather. The mortar, made from it, is prepared in small quanti- 
ties immediately before being used, and the proportion of lime is 
Warmth being developed by 
the use of unslacked lime, it is only a question of using it so 
handily and quickly as to enable the mortar to bind the brick be- 
fore it cools. It is essential that the bricks should be kept under 
cover ; bricks which have been out in the rain or exposed to frost 
should never be used. The upper courses of bricks that have 
been laid are usually protected against rain and snow by being 
covered with planks or matting. When no covering is used, it is 
absolutely necessary to remove all the snow and ice before com- 
mencing work. In frosty weather bricklayers wear an additional 
thick woolen vest under the jacket, and sometimes a wovlen glove 
with one finger (the thumb) on the left hand. 

The rapid extension of railroads in the north-west is raising 
some new problems in railroad building, and one of the most im- 
portant is that of keeping the tracks clear of snow in such weather 
as has been recently prevailing there. The rotary snow-plow, 
which has been invented to meet the case, is said to have proved 
a great soccess, and to have accomplished very difficult tasks in 
opening long stretches of buried road. It has no resemblance to 
the old snow-plow which was placed in front of one or more en- 
gines and forced through the snow. The rotary shovel cuts its 
way through the snow and ice and clears thetrack without the aid 
of an army of men with shovels. The keen blade or ice-cutterin 
front, in its rapid revolutions, cuts the ice or snow into small par- 
ticles which are taken up by iron buckets or shovels and thrown 
with such force from the top of the shovel car as to give the road 
no more trouble. The power is obtained from an engine in the 
snow-car, behind which is the locomotive or pusher. The North- 
ern Pacific with the rotary snow-shovel cleared over 200 miles of 
track in Dakota of snow much of it fifteen feet deep. The work 
was accomplished in sixteen hours, which was justly considered a 
remarkable achievement. Another severe test was made January 
2d, in clearing the switch-back, over the Stampede Pass in the 
Cascades Division, which had been blocked with snow since Christ- 
mas-Day, there being scarcely less than six feet anywhere, and 
from this to ten and twelve feet. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
REPORT OF THE [U. S.] COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 1885-86. Pp. 792. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1887. 
CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED STATES. By Philip Schaff, D. D.,LL. D., 











(Papers of the American Historical Association. Vol. II., No.4). Pp. 
183. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
BEYOND THE SHADOW AND OTHER PorEMs. By Stuart Sterne. Pp. 147. 


$1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE MANUAL TRAINING-SCHOOL. Its Aims, Methods, and Results, [etc.] 
By Prof. C. M. Woodward, of the Manual Training School, Washington 
University, St. Louis. Pp. 374. $2.00. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. By Robert Seidel, Mollis, Switzerland. Trans- 
lated by Margaret K. Smith. Pp. 170. $0.80. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 











MILITARY DEFENCE OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


WHE gradual, and it may be said remarkably rapid environment of the 
I Pacific coast and Northwestern frontier by important and formidable 
military and naval establishments, representing in the strongest possible 
terms British influence, British aggression,and British power, and the mili- 
tary occupation, furthermore, by Great Britain of the islands of the Pacific 
and of the Pacific Ocean itself are circumstances which ought to arrest the 
attention of the people of this country, and prompt the Government to such 
speedy and effective action as may be a fitting response to these formidable 
menaces of British power. 

Already Hong-Hong, Sydney, and other points on the western bounda- 
ries of the Pacific, and Fiji and other islands of the Southern Pacific, are 
converted into magnificent establishments as sources of naval supplies and 
protection for British fleets now occupying the waters of the Pacific, or 
which may occupy them more largely in the future. Important loans re- 
cently made to the Hawaiian Government, and His Majesty King :<alakua, 





1From the speech of Hon, John H. Mitchell, of Oregon, in the U. 8. Senate, Jan- 
uary 5, 1888. 





personally, clearly indicate the intention of English diplomacy in that di- 
rection; and the gradually waning power of the Hawaiian King and the 
disturbed condition of his realm only give encouragement to British ra- 
pacity and the well-known desire of Great Britain for extension of territory 
and enlargement of political and commercial power. 

Reaching out from Halifax in the east, one of the greatest military 
railways ever constructed by man, menaces our northern frontier its entire 
length, riveting the iron rails of its western terminus to one of the most 
magnificent, expensive, and formidable military and naval establishments 
in the world, already established and equipped by Great Britain at Esqui- 
malt, on the waters of the Pacific near Victoria, on Vancouver’s Island, in 
British Columbia, soon to be supplemented and strengthened by one no less 
significant or important at Port Moody. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, while in one sense a great commercial 
highway, is nevertheless in its inception and completion the outgrowth of 
military genius and British diplomacy, worthy the men and the nation that 
conceived the plan and executed the work. It must not be forgotten that 
lying on and along our entire northern boundary, and on the very border 
of which is constructed§this great military highway, lie the provinces of 
this great political, military, and naval power, separating us indeed for a 
—e of over 500 miles from 7,000 square miles of our possessiens in 

aska. 

Reaching out therefore from Halifax through the Canadian provinces. 
passing through Kingston, Canada, one of the most strongly fortified points 
on this continent, through the secure anchorage for naval fleets, and naval 
supplies in the harbor of Esquimalt, extending on one by one through the 
British naval stations in the several islands of the Southern Pacific, resting 
in security and safety in the fortifications and supply stations of Sydney and 
Hong-Kong, it is found our couutry on its northern and western boundaries 
is environed and menaced by a chain of British military and naval estab- 
lishments and strong commercial lines of railway and steamships, which, 
in the unfortunate event of war between Great Britain and the United 
States, would give the former advantages over us asa nation of a character 
beyond all estimate. 

The truth is our entire country on every side is completely surrounded 
on sea and land with a cordon of naval and military establishments, mainly 
British. This is forcibly illustrated in the report of the Navy Yard Com- 
mission of December 1, 1883 (Senate Executive Document No. 55, first ses- 
sion Forty-eighth Congress), in these words: 

“Nor are we so completely isolated. On the contrary, we are environed 
by the naval stations of a country that but a few short years ago would have 
rejoiced to see the dismemberment of the Union. This has been repeatedly 
brought to the attention of Congress. Kingston, Canada, one of the strong- 
est military posts of this contineut, can, at the very commencement of hos- 
tilities, launch gunboats upon the upper lakes where Amcrican citizens have 
property to be reckoued only by the millions. Halifax, with ample re- 
sources for supplying a war fleet, is but thirty-six hours steaming from Bos- 
ton. Bermuda, with her fine dry-dock ard arsenal, is but sixty hours from 
the capes of Virginia, commands the entrance to the Chesapeake, and as a 
consequence the navigable rivers of Maryland and Virginia. Nassau would 
be a rendezvous for British cruisers, as it was a refuge for her blockade run- 
neri during the late civil war. The magnificent harbor of Kingston, Ja- 
maica, with its fine navy-yard at Port Royal, is but four and a half days’ 
steaming from our Gulf ports; and San Franciscc is within three days of 
the British naval station of Esquimalt. Not only this, but France has a 
navy-yard at Port of France, Martinique, and Spain holds Cuba. Havanais 
but eight hours from Key West, the key of the Florida Channel and the Gulf 
of Mexico, and only sixty hours from the rich and populous city of New Or- 
leans. From these stations modern war ships, of which we have no repre- 
sentatives, could fall upon our coast, paralyze our commerce, penetrate our 
harbors, and destroy such navy-yards as we now possess.” 

As an offset to all this what have we to offer, to what can we as a nation 
point with pride as means of defense or supply in the matter of either mil- 
itary or naval establishments on the Pacitic coast? Absolutely nothing in so 
far as the North Pacific is concerned. The whole region from the southern 
boundary of Oregon to the northwestern extremity of Alaska or Behring 
Sea, including the mouth of the Columbia River, the great valleys of the Co- 
lumbia, the Willamette, the Umpqua and the Rogue rivers, with their great 
outlets, Yaquina Bay, the Umpqua River, and Coos Bay, the waters of Puget 
Sound, with an area of over 5,000 square miles and 1,600 square miles of 
shore-line, and the empire of Alaska, are all absolutely defenseless, and in 
case of war, as at present supplied, would fall an easy and ready prey to the 
naval forces of Great Britain or those of any of her allies. 

The whole Pacific coast, from the Gulf to Behring Sea, a distance of 
6,000 miles of our country’s frontier, with all its limitless resources, devel- 
oped and undeveloped, its rapidly increasing population, its growing cities, 
towns, and villages, its immense commerce, its expanding trade, its rapidly 
developing industries, is all absolutely defenseless and at the mercy of Great 
Britain whenever an excuse for hostile action may arise. In ail this dis- 
tance of coast-line, facing the widest and grandest of all oceans, already oc- 
cupied by the forts and naval stations and fleets of the greatest military 
and naval power on earth, with the government representing that power 
continually insisting on misconstruing treaties, in making unreasonable and 
unjust demands, and insisting on illegal and iniquitous exactions in the mat- 
ter of the fisheries in Canadian and Alaskan waters, we have theone com- 
paratively insignificant and illy-equipped naval station of Mare Island, in 
the State of California. 

To this alone must our naval power look as a base of supplies in case of 
an attack in any part of our Western or Northwestern frontiers by any for- 
eign power. This as a means of protection to the whole coast of Oregon, 
Washington, and Alaska is absolutely unavailable and inefficient, as all must 
agree. With this alone as a base of naval operations and supplies the mailed 
hand of the military and naval power of Great Britain, in case of a conflict, 
would fall with unimpeded, relentless, and destructive power upon the peo- 
ple, the industries, the commerce of the Pacific Northwest. In such a case, 
Oregon, Washington, and Alaska, with all their limitless resources, unpro- 
tected, imperiled as they are, would become the sport and toy of British ag- 
gression. 
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DRIFT. 


LIVE culture, the San Francisco Bulletin says, has received great atten- 
tion in California, of late years, since it has been practically shown 
that the oil can be profitably manufactured here. Several years ago the 
late B. B. Redding demonstrated by meteorological] data gathered at the var- 
rious railroad stations that the climatic conditions for olive culture were 
favorable over the greater part of the State. The Mission Fathers had made 
the same discovery a century before, for at almost all the missions which 
they founded they planted the olive as well as the vine and the orange, 
olive oil constituting an important element in their daily diet. 

There are a great many young olive orchards in the State which will 
come into bearing this year. The crop of oil ought to be, therefore, much 
in excess of previous years. A deficiency of olives in Europe will, conse- 
quently, mean a good market for the California supply. Olive culture is an- 
other of those promising young industries in California which the tinker- | 
ing of the Tariff is likely to affect prejudicially, at the very time when it 
most needs careful fostering. 





Ten years ago there was not a single free kindergarten west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Now there are over thirty in San Francisco alone, and 
from that centre the movement has spread to nearly all the large towns of 
California, to Nevada, Colorado, Oregon, and Washington Territory. ‘“ The 
work in this city has been phenomenal,” says the San Francisco Bulletin. 
“No other city in the Union has made such rapid strides in this work 
among the little children. This is owing very largely to the fact that per- 
sons of large wealth have been induced to study the work for themselves, 
and have become convinced of its permanent and essential value to the 
State. Formost among those who have given largely to the support of these 
kindergartens is Mrs. Leland Stanford, who has, from first to last, given over 
$30,000 to them.” 





The Boston Transcript presents interesting figures, which show how 
much more rapidly the free list has increased in the last twenty years than 
the dutiable list. During this period free goods have increased almost four- 
teenfold, while the dutiable had not even doubled. These copious additions 
to the free list have been made by Republican Congress; yet the M ugwump 
and Democratic papers charge the Republican party with being obstruetion- 
ists in the matter of “tariff reform.” 





Announcement is made of the death at the Asylum for the Insane, at 
Buffalo, of Professor Charles Linden, the noted ornithologist and collector. 
He has been suffering from acute mania since August last. He went to 
Buffalo from Breslau, Germany, a quarter of a century ago as a common 
sailor, but was highly educated and possessed of an unusual love for the 
natural sciences. The late Judge Clinton made him collector of the Society 





of Natural Sciences and placed him in the High School as an instructor. 
Every summer he went abroad and made collections. He visited Brazil 
and Hayti, explored the Amazon River and worked alone for months in the 
Florida everglades and the mountains of South Carolina and Virginia. The 
exposure of the Florida trip undermined his health and he has since been 
broken in constitution. He was at the head of his department in the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. 





_ There is some very lively sympathy with the New England fishermen 
in and about Sandusky, Ohio, where 60,000 tons of lake fish are handled 
every year, of which about two-fifths is caught and sold by bounty-aided Ca- 
nadians. On the great lakes, as off the coast of the Maritime Provinces, 
the Canadian purpose is to kill the American fishing business, and the Do- 
minion is spending thousands of dollars every year to doso. It is prevented 
by the tariff from accomplishing that purpose, and hates the tariff accord- 
ingly.— Boston Journal. 





Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson stands easily first at the head of the modern 
literature of vagrancy. “Through the Cevennes with a Donkey,” and his 
‘* Island Voyage,” are in their way unsurpassable. No man has a subtler 
touch in describing natural beauty ; no man has a keener eye for peculiari- 
ties of character ; no man has a greater zest for the “ aleatory ”—to use the 
word with which he himself has enriched the language. Zest for the “alea- 
tory” is, indeed, the first quality which is demanded in an artistic vagrant. 
Without that he is unequipped for his enterprise. In the realm of mind it 
is as important for the success and enjoyment of his trip, as is his compass, 
or his flask in the realm of matter; for in modern life, as in days of old, it 
is still true that adventures are to the adventurous. And (let it be said in 
all gentleness) the adventures upon tours like those of Mr. Stevenson, or 
this of Mr. Hamilton, are in themselves so insignificant that unless the 
wanderer has the true feeling for the “‘ aleatory”—the sense of contrast, 
the sense of the dramatic, the power to see illustrations of the general in 
the particular—he will go through his journey with his eyes but half open, 
and his description will be no livelier than an itinerary. For all the mod- 
ern adventures of the boat and camp are open to the objection which was 
fatal to Thoreau’s great experiment in life: they are always carried out 
within the reach of a large hotel and a table d’héte. The most exciting epi- 
sode is at best nothing more serious than fouling a snag, having your tent 
— down at night, or running short of tobacco.— The Magazine of Art for 

arch. 








A Dry, Raspine Couau, irritates and endangers the Lungs, and greatly 
debilitates and annoys the patient. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant removes the 
construction of the bronchial tubes, promotes easy expectoration, heals all 
peor ig parts, and brings about a speedy cure of the most stubborn Cough 
or Cold. 








LIFE INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


TRUST COMPANY. 








INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 





ANCE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 


SURPLUS ------+*+:- - $2,395,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, Tnhorsed on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. . 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 





JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 226 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 








BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 

erage Business. 





Company of Philadelphia. 
325-381 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

haga Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 

Ss 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

- WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS en, C. A. GRISCOM, 
[+) 





TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
Ta, See, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 

ey, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of Staies, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
= , Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete. 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HENRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Cochran W. Rotch W 
Edward C. Kni ht, Alfred rite 
Richard Y. Cook, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 


Charles A. Sparks 
Joseph Moore, Jr. — 


J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 
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FINANCIAL. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 





THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Authorized Capital, - $5,000,000.00. 
OFrFicE, BULLITT BUILDING, PuHi.a. 
Temporary Office, 119 S. Fourth Street, Room 24. 
General Banking Business Conducted. 


State, Municipal, and Railroad Securities 
‘ Negotiated. 





DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. W. Blabon, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 
Jobn H. Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 
James Dougherty, 
Simon B Fleisher, 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, Jr., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL S. HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund to Secure Investors, 
$2,500,000. 


CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 
INSURED 


s U 
BY DOUBLE LIABILITY OF 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ CONTINUOUS BUSINESS 
WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A DOLLAR TO A 
SINGLE INVESTOR. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
GEO. PHILLER, Prest. First National Bank. 
GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Cen. Nat. Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 
GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney, Bullitt Building. 
The celebrated 6 per cent. Mortgages of this Com- 
pany, in denominations from $200 to $20,000, the prin- 
cipal and interest of which are guaranteed by above 
fund, for sale at par and accrued interest. Send for 
pamphlets. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., 
Bullitt Building, 131-143 S. FOURTH ST. 








—THE— 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 

310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 
on Certificates. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
etc. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 

GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 

MORTON McMICHAEL T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


EVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 

Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 

| hte Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 

ister and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 

and directions for culture, in English and German 
free to all applicants. 





Lah, W | 
For 1880 ib better than ever, and should be 
of every person contemplating buying $ 
LBS PLANTS. ices } 
U @ tains 3 Colored Plates, 
thousands of Illustrations, and nearly 150 pages, tellin 
what to buy, and where to get it, and naming lowes! 
rices for honest goods, Price of GUIDE only 10 cents, 
uding a Certificate good for 10 cents worth of Seeds, 
~~. JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN; __ 
"Rochester N. ¥< 











DRY GOODS. 


Strawbridge d& Clothier, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 








prehensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House- 





furnishing Goods, Ready-made dresses and Wraps 
and everything that may be needed either for 
It is be- 
lieved that unusual inducements are offered, as 
the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed 


dress or house-furnishing purposes. 


to be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar 
qualities of Goods. 


N. W. COR. EIGHTH AND MARKET STS, 





INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANIES. 





INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPET.v AL. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 





ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, George Tucker Bispham. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02. 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perforinance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA 8S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 


Israel Morris, 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 
Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 


Asa S. Wing. 











WM. 


SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 





